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IIYSELF AND JULIA ARRAN. 


Ir was so dark when I got into the Oxford coach in Picea- 
dilly, that I could not see whether I had a fellow traveller or 
not, Something or other there certainly was in the opposite 
sorner, but the steady flickering of the lights did not enable me 
to discover Whether the heap so closely huddled up contained 
only carpet-bags, and great-coats,—-or a bundle of human 


nature. With a view of certifying myself en this point, I made | 


come obscrvations which, if the being had been human, would 
aveelicited ananswer. As no reply, however, was made, I 
ysed no further ceremony, but seizing what I now thought was 


only some luggage, I tried to throw it to the bottom of the 
coach, to make room for my legs on the opposite side. The 


resistance offered to this attempt showed me that I had been | 


mistaken in my conjecture. Yet the resistance was only that 
yf weight. ‘There was no activity in the opposition, and as the 
silence continued unbroken, I began to be haunted by horrid 
recollections of the stories I had heard, of corpses being con- 
yeved from place to place in the disguise of travellers. The 
darkness of the night, the lateness of the hour, were evidently 
the fittest that could be chosen for the purpose, and ere we had 
reached Knivhts-bridge Barracks (for all this had happened 
within afew minutes of my entering the coach,) I had fully 
persuaded myself that I was sitting in the very closest prox- 
mity toa dead man. I fancied, in the horrid darkness, the 
shastly face that was now so near to mine, and in fact I had 
made up my mind, cold and dreary as the night was, to take 
ssession of an outside seat on the very first opportunity. It 
sall very well to laugh at such feelings as these when you hear 
them deseribed by the side of a comfortable fire, your feet on 
he fender, and your friend just passing to you the *buzz’ of the 
‘rst bottle; it isa very different matter, I assure you, when fan- 
»sies of that kind take possession of you in cold and solitude 
stthe witching hour. 1l would have changed places with an 

cle, to have got away from my companion, and it was only 
same, and a fearof the world’s dread laugh (the world at that 
‘ime consisting of the guard and the coachman) which pre- 
vented me trom stopping the coach, and changing my situation 

nthe instant. Asi sat immersed in these not very agreea- 
ble contemplations, something, by asudden lurch of the coach, 
fell heaviiy on my knee. In the hurry of the surprise I uttered 
asort of shout, and was on the point of bolting out of the win- 
dow, making no doubt that my worst fears were realised, and 
that my dreadful fellow-traveller had partly broken loose from 
his fastenings, and was actually reclining on my leg. I feared 
to put out my hand in case of coming in contact with his 
tly skin, and might perhaps have worked myself into a state 
insanity altogether, if the object of my apprehensions had 
otsuddenly squeaked out in a voice inexpressibly shrill and 
-—‘London fairly bchind us at last. May I ask, sir, 
he devil you meant by shaking me so ferociously a short 
time ago?? 

‘Sir 1 cried in the extremity of my surprise;—‘skake, sir; 
what do youmean?? *What do I mean, sir? I mean to say it 
isunaccountable behavior in any gentleman to pull another gen- 
tleman nearly off his seat the moment he entersa coach. I 
have a theory, sit” ‘I assure you sir, from the darkness 
and your obstinate silence, I wasn’t aware that I had acompan- 

n’ ‘Silence,sir?—To be sure I was silent. No man ought 
‘ospeak on the stones. I have a theory that any man who 
speaks to another till the vehicle has reached Kensington, is a 
man of the very feeblest understanding.’ *Youare not inclined 
to be very polite, 1 perceive, sir.” ‘Not much temptation to 
politeness, sir, when the very first thing a man does is to shake 
meas if [had beena carpet? ‘Why, to tell you the truth, I 
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thought you werea carpet-bag which is much the same thing; but | 


as | was the aggressor, will you allow me to apologise to eo for 
lay mistake, and wish you a very good night, as I shall sleep 
until the coach reaches Oxford.’ ‘By no means—by no sort of 
manner of means whatsoever,’ replied my companion; ‘If it 
Were n't so confoundedly dark, I would shake hands with you 
‘uis moment, toshow that I bearno malice; but as to the idea 
*t sleeping, it is one of the most ridiculous fancies I ever heard 
ot—sleep, indeed, whenIaminthe coach with you! [havea 
‘heory sir'—— ‘Really, sir, you do n’t talk of my ideas with 





much respect. ‘Why should 1? Ideas—I don n’t believe you | 


freone. What isit like? Is it blue, or green, or gray, sir? 
Should lit A - 2 

yiould like very much to see a real bona fide idea. Has it a 
Ql, sir 2? 
m 


ment have a strong inclination to pull animpertinent fellow’s 





‘sa0uld live to be called an impertinent fellow—but I am not 
““gTy; No, not in the least, so do n’t be alarmed: I have a the- 
dake nat people can’t see cach other very distinctly in the 
alvin Ihave heard,sir-— Which fully accounts for your 


2 th 





‘No—but it hasa finger and thumb, which at this | 


‘Meaifing me? Oh, Plato! Oh, Aristotle! that ever | 


by any such epithet tome.” *They can hear each other | 
“ark though.’ ‘Ah, that’s quite another thing. Now, if 


| 
| you were to hear my name, how you would be surprised! It! 
jalmost makes me laugh to think of your confusion; but ’t would | 
be rather too severe.” *You are very considerate,’ I said. ‘Oh, | 
if you brave me to it, I shall certainly mention my name, and | 
cover you with shame and confusion of face” 'T is lucky 
, for me, that according to your very original theory the darkness | 
will render my blushes invisible? ‘Well, sir, remember you | 
|first of all shook me.” ‘Well, sir ‘Next you thre atened to | 
|pull my nose.’ ¢Well, sir? *And next you called mean im-| 
pertinent fellow. You remember all this, sir” ‘Yes. *Well 
then, sir, know that all this has been done to Dr. Oliver Olyn-! 
{thus Flopp, one of the senior fellows of St. John’s, author of | 
the Theory of Reciprocities and Disagreements. How do you| 
feel, sir?’ ‘Very comfortable indeed.’ ¢1 do n't believe you, | 
sir. I perceive from the trembling of your voice you are awe- | 
‘struck and astonished; but take courage, man, I shall never | 
mention how very absurd and ridiculous you have made your-| 
self.’ , | 
‘Ill tell you what it is, Dr. Flopp, or whatever name you | 
rejoice in, if you are not a little more guarded in your language, | 
‘I shall most undoubtedly kick you out of the coach. ‘Gra-| 
cious heaven! worse and worse. Young man you are heaping | 
| up for yourself a store of most bitter repentance. How will it 
|look in after ages that the author of the Theories was threat- 
ened with such unheard of indignities by a nameless traveller | 
ina stage-coach? you will certainly commit suicide if 1 men-| 
tion it in the preface to the next edition. L have a theory that | 
suicide’-—— ‘Is not half so pleasantan amusement as murders | 
so | advise you to mind what you say.’ ‘Sir! do you know who | 
lam, sir? ‘You have just told me you are one of the fellows | 
of St. John’s, and a more conceited, insolent, impertinent fel- 
low it isimpossible to imagine. I never heard your cursed 
name before.” ‘Nor my book, sir? *No, nor your book. 
| Dear me, how foolish! just tell ine your address, and Talboys 
‘shall send it you directly. ‘T'wo pound twelve; you can get 
some friend in the university to advance the money. How I 
;envy you the first reading. ‘1 would n’t read a word of it to 
| save your miserable body trom the gallows.” ‘Are you serious, 








sit,insayingthat?? ‘Quite serious, Lassure you.’ “Then there 
must be more inthis than meets the ear. There must be some 
er inscrutable instinct of antipathy, that makes your mind | 
| 
| 


start in one moment into an antagonism to mine. What ean it 
be? It will bea delightful exercise till we reach the city of | 
palaces to find it out.?. “To find out what, sir?) ‘Why, the 
cause of your not liking me.’ ‘It does not, surely need much | 
sagacity to discover that. You are one of the rudest, most | 
repulsive individuals, Lever met.? That's just the very thing; | 
| but why am I repulsive?’ Did your grandtather quarrel with 
j any ancestor of mine, sir?? *How should L know?’ ‘Or your 
|father—dol knowhim,ysir? ‘I don’tknow.? ‘Or your mother 
|—perhaps | have been cruel to her in her maiden state? | 
| may, perhaps, have led her to expect farther results—for foolish 
; women I have often remarked, appreciate rather too highly the 
{slightest attentions of handsome and celebrated men? ‘By 
heavens, sir—I have borne your insolence long enough.’ ‘Or, 
| perhaps, it may be inthe future? Have our genii crossed each 
other before, or are they doomed to meet at Phillippi? Some 
|innate sympathy of antipathy there must undoubtedly be, for, 
| 1 confess to you, from the moment you entered the coach, | felt 
| perfectly certain you would turn out a very disagreeable com- 
jpanion.’ ‘Go ong sir,’ I said, now fairly enraged at his imper- 
jtinence. ‘But confound meif I don’t eall you to an account 
| for your excessively presumptuous and ungentlemanly beha- 
jvior.” ‘How, sir? What do you mean, sir? I suppose you 
jean’t follow the minute and beautifully conjoined links by 
| which I trace the chain of our mutual disagreement; but be 


jcalm, sir, and i will lead you, step by step, through the aston- | 


ishing process, and a preliminary lecture like this will be ot the | 
| greatest assistance to you in the perusal of my book. By the 
by, you have not given me your address yet.” *I shall send it to 
you bya friend.” ‘Oh, let him give it to Talboys.? ‘Whe is 
Talboys, sir. ‘Why, the publisher, to be sure, of my Theo- 
ries. He will send you as many copies as you like. But 
enough of this. Let us try to find out why we hate each other. 
Were you ever at Southampton, sir?” *Yes—often. ‘Lately, 
;sir?? *Yes. ‘Do you know Mrs. General Arran of Hether- 
ton? ‘By sight only,’ I said, getting more interested, in my 
companion’s questions. ‘And her two daughters, sir?? ‘Very 
{slightly ‘Are n’t they lovely, sir? Which do you think 
, the most beautiful?’ I had my own notions, as you well know 
upon this subject; but as 1 did n’t feel myself called on to make 
| Dr. Oliver Olynthus Flopp my contidant, i answered as cava- 
jlierly as I ecould—*They are both tolerably good looking. I 
do n’t know which I prefer.” *That’s it—that’s the secret 
| spring, youmay depend on *t. No wonder J hated you the mo- 
ment you came into the coach.’ ‘How, sir? said IJ, softening 
| my tone, andanxious to pick up all the information I could—*1 
| do n’t see what connection there is between vour dislike to me, 
and the comparative beauty of two young ladies.’ ‘But I do 
|though. Look at my book—the chapter of Affinities, third 
volume, page three hundred and two—that’s all. “Well, sir, I 





ij will look at your book.’ ‘Will you?—eh?—ah, let me see—I 


did n’t say I hated you at first sight, did 12’ ‘No, not actually 
hated, but something very like it. Yousaid you strongly dis- 
liked.? ‘Quite different these two, I assure you. One is active 
—tohate; the other isonly negative—to dislike. ‘That distine- 
tion is very clearly established in the second volume—near the 
middle of the volume you will see it—about page two hundred 
and? ‘But about the ladies, sir? Do you know them? 
‘To be sure 1do—I am their guardian. The General was quite 
a philosopher. Pity he died before I took to metaphysics.’ 
That accounts, however, thought I for his having left you the 
guardianship of his family. ‘Are you going to Hetherton now, 
sir? saidI. ‘Aha! what businessisthat or yours? 1 consider 
the question excessively impudent. Why do you wish to 
know??? ‘Merely that I may have an idea of when 1 am to get 
rid of so pragmatical a coxcomb as Dr. Oliver Olynthus Slop.’ 
‘Slop! stop,-—’t is Flopp, sir? ‘Well, I mean you, whatever 
name you rejoice in.’ ‘Heavens! me, sir? ‘I °ve a theory? 
‘Out with it? ‘That fate or fortune will put it in my power, 
some day or other, to make you bitterly repent of your irreverent 
conduct to a metaphysician—a gentleman—a philosopher—a— 
a—an’ ‘Ass, sir.” “Gracious powers! I wish | were six 
feet high. I would throttle you on the spot, sir!’ *Well,sir, I 
have the advantage of being exactly the height you mention. 
What is to hinder me from squeezing you into a mummy” 
‘Here, guard! coachman! open the door. Thank goodness, 
here is High Wickham. Bring a lanthorn here. Let me see 
who this inhuman monster is.’ 

Saying this, he took alanthorn out of the hostler’s hand, and 
was going to hold it up to my face; but, by a dexterous kick, 1 
smashed the frail utensil in pieces, sending a portion of the 
burning wick into the mouth of the now outrageous doctor. 
‘Prr—prr--phaugh; this to a D.C. L.!—this to a senior fellow! 
You rascal, [ will make you smart forthis, There will certainly 
be a blister on my lip—and Julia to be in Oxford on Tuesday.’ 
The very transient illumination had given me only one glance 
of my companion’s appearance. He was muffled up in an 
indescribable number of great-coats; and I only detected two 
very brisk, shining, little eyes, and a mouth of almost pretern?- 
tural width, before the darkness became again so visible that 











| nothing else was to be seen. His last exclamation about Julia 


enraged me more than all. That a fellow such as that should 
venture, with such lips--redolent too at that very moment of 
the smoke and tallow of a stable lanthorn--to profane the name 
of Julia Arran! I rejoiced exceedingly that 1 had had so many 
opportunities of mortifying the presumptuous wretch; and 
resolved to worry and tease him to the end of the journey. | 
also made sundry wise resolutions tokeep myself strictly incog. 
In this I was rendered perfectly successful by the Cimmerian 
darkness of the night, and by the bustle that occurred on our 
arrival at Oxford. 1 sprang from the coach the moment we pul- 
led up at the Mitre—seized my travelling case with my own 
nands, and had secured my bedroom almost before the bewil- 
dered metaphysician was fully aware of ourarrival. As I was 
following the chambermaid up the second staircase, I heard the 
Doctor’s voice upon the landing. ‘I declare to you Mrs. Peake, 
you have an incendiary in your house; a villain who travelled 
with me from London ;—-a murderer’ ‘Sir, said a lady’s 
voice in reply ;—‘a murderer—an incendiary. You can’t be 
serious,sir? ‘Oh, yes, but Iam though;—arascal. Would you 
believe it, Mrs. Peake ?—He had never heard cither of me or 
my book.? ‘But why do you think him a murderer, sir?’ 
‘Have n’t I told you Mrs. Peake;—have n’t I described to you 
that he was ignorant of the theories;—and when I told him 
whol was, whatdo you think he did Ma’am? ‘I really can’t 
say,sir.2 ‘Why, he pretended to mistake my name, and called 
me Slop!—He did indeed. But here, Boots, take up my lug- 
gage and follow me to St. John’s, Dr. Flopp’s rooms, number 
six, inner Quad. How I hate that infernal scoundrel!” And 
exchanging adieus with the landlady, and muttering curses on 
me, the philosopher pursued his way. 

The undergraduate world is so scparated by the etiquette of 
Oxford from the dignitaries of the University, that though I had 
only two years before this incident ceased to be a denizen of 
the place, L had never so much as heard of so distinguished a 
character es Dr. Flopp. His person was totally unknown to 
me, but if I had been acquainted with him twenty years, it 
would have been impossible to have hated him more cordially 
than I did. Even so short an intercourse as was afforded by 
travelling with him from London was amply sufficient to prove 
him the most disagreeable of mankind. His vanity, his imper- 
tinence, and above all his insufferably familiar pronunciation of 
the name of Julia, got entirely the better of my temper, and as 
I reflected on all the particulars of his conduct J only regretted 
J had not fulfilled the threats I had held out to him, and Burked 
him in the corner of the coach. ‘But with the morning cool 
reflection came.?. AsI drove four spanking grays along the 
Abingdon road (for my friend Dandy Ball had intrusted me 
with the ribbons,) I began to be surprised at my vehemence of 
the preceding nigit. ‘There is nothing so conducive to benevo- 
lence and philanthropy as driving fourin hand. Drivers of two 
horse stages have frequently been hanged for murder, or at any 
rate transported for an attempt to kill; but there is no instance 
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on record of a regular four-horse whip being any thing buta |—and generally call me “Fanny, child!—Isn’t that too bad?’| off the two claws and the head, helped myself ve 

| An acquaintance thus begun soon ripened into something more.| ately to the remainder of the chicken. 

uniform perfecton in individuals differing in so many other | By a series of the most wonderful coincidences, we happened | mean, sir? 

articulars is, that the box of a light fast, or even of a long |to direct our rides to the same points almost every day; and| ries!’ *Takesome wine,sir.? ‘No, sir, notadrop,’? ¢] 
Com is the true ‘fount and origin’ of almost every virtue, |at the end of a fortnight, Julia Arran appeared to me the very 


thorough gentleman and devout Christian. The secret of such 


namely, self-respect. 1 experienced on this occasion all the 
the team up the winding steeps of Illesley, I felt quite happy 
that I had left Dr. Flopp in the land of the living. 
guishing such a miserable creature would have been below 
the dignity of a skillful charioteer. 1 will not deny at the | 


same time that I hugged myself on the recollection that I had | the blockhead informed me of his name. By some unaccount-| Mr. Snook, that my Theories are almost uniformly 
kepthim in ignorance of iny name, for I made no doubt that able vagary, General Arran had left him with the usual tyran-| had a secret intuitive perception of your fate the mo 
nical powers intrusted to a guardian ' 
in every thing—they were not, of course, to marry without his| editions.” ‘As what, sir?” ‘Asan example of my 
My acquaintance with the Hetherton family had begun | conse nt; and when I heard him, during our Journey to Ox-| Disagreements. i 
ford, talk so familiarly, and, as it appeared to me,so fondly of| behaved like an ill-inannered scoundrel.” ‘Dr. Flop 
Julia, it gave point to sundry arch allusions of the playful and| pered, 1 give you till | have counted sixty to leave 


had he known it, his malice would have tempted him to have 
painted me to his wards in no very favorable colors. 


a few months before this time. When I succeeded to the 
Halford estate, you will remember the house was in a very 


fittest object for dreams and rhapsodies | had ever met with.| cried Dr. Flopp, spluttering and stammering in the e 
ennobling effects of my position, and long before I had guided | At every visit to Halford after this, and they were neither few | of his passion. ‘You are the most impudent impost 
nor far between, my admiration had increased, and I was on| encountered. I have a theory that behavior such as y 

Extin- | my way into Hampshire to make my proposals in due form,| conduct you to the gallows.’ ‘Sir, you are very polite 
when [encountered Dr, Flopp in the way L have described. < z 


———. 
y del 
‘Sir! What ape 


I wrote the Theo. 


to that,’ I said, and emptied the decanter at a ll ayy 


Do you know who I an, sir? 


0 
Sirs 
Xtre Mity 
OF I ever 
Ours wil! 


| ; out inreply. ‘My tamily has been hanged for many — 
A torrent of old recollections had rushed in upon me, when| dons.’ ‘Indeed! Well, that is wondertul. You’l] a _ 
eny 
correct, “] 
MEnt yoy 
ae, 
, he future 
Theory of 
you have 
py i Whis- 
this room, 


He was to be consulted| opened your mouth. Yoyshail certainly figure in all 


You must confess yourself that 


ruinous condition. My cousin, the last proprietor, though he | mischievous Miss Fanny, in which she insinuated that Julia,| lf, when that time is expired, | still find you here, I will eat a 


resided in it till his death, had allowed it to go intosuch a state 
of disrepair, as rendered it unfit for the residence of any other 
person. ‘The first thing I had to do was to make it habitable; | 
and accordingly masons, carpenters, glaziers, and the whole | 


if she were ambitious, had a chance of being Mrs. Floop. 
felt quite certain upon this point, that the discoverer of theo-| ‘Stay, sir—horrible—ugh—waiter what’sto pay? ‘Nine! ter: 
ries would rather die at once than give his ward to a fellow who| eleven!) ‘Sir, are you serious? Good heaven! A cannibal? 


1| piece of your heart with my toasted cheese. One! two! three 


had shown such a noble contempt of him as I had done; but} My hat, waiter, be quick.’ ‘Twenty-eight! twenty-nine! thir 
tribe of house-makers and house-menders, began their tire- |S It was not tor Julia’s fortune that I contemplated such anj ty?’ ‘1 thought, sir, the most infamous villain in Europe had 


some and to all appearance their interminable labors. 
we had finished some part of the job—I think the floor of the 
drawing-room—I was resting one day on one of the benches, 
while the workmen had retired to the kitchen, such as it was, 
to their dinner. I heard voices in what is now the conserva- | 
tory; and not knowing very well what else to do | continued | 
where I was, and listened to what wassaid. *What a beauti- | 
ful place!’ said a voice so sweet and silvery, that I felt at once | 
convinced it belonged to ta gentle maiden, fair and young.’ 
‘How L wish it were mine?’ ‘Fanny, my dear, you are very | 
flippant, if not sinful—remember the tenth commandment, | 
po ral hold up the skirt of your riding habit? There was 
a sort of nasal whiflle accompanying this, which, however, did | 
not seem to have all the effect that was intended, tor the young | 
lady went on as gaily as before. ‘1 wonder when all these | 
horrid preparations will be ended. Mr. Neville is certain to 
live here, isn’t he? He will give such a famous ball in honor | 
of his new house, won’t he, mamma?’ ‘Probably he will, 
child, for I fear he is devoted to the vanities of this wicked 
world.’ ‘Ishe? Oh, Iam delighted to hear that. He'll be | 
such a nice neighbor.’ ‘Fanny, be less volatile. He is very 
young.’ ‘Better still!—Is he married, mamma?’ *No!—he 
has only left Oxtord, where, I fear, he has left no very good 
reputation; as your excellent guardian informed me, he never 
heard of hisname.’ ‘How old is heymammal!’ ‘About three 
or four and twenty.’ ‘And Julia’s eighteen; how delightful 
it would be if? but here something prevented me from 
hearing the conclusion of her sentence. ‘Child, why will you 
talk so wildly? He is a dweller in the tents of sin, and none 
of my daughters, | hope, would waste a thought on such a 
person.” At this moment the lively interlocutor bounded 
through the folding doors into the drawing room. ‘Beautitul! 
beautiful! mamma,’ she exclaimed, ‘see what a glorious view 
of the river’-—but, suddenly observing me, she stopt short, 
blushed a whole rosary at once, and with a half curtsy, disap- 
peared again into the conservatory. She wasvery lovely, with 
fair, animated features, and seemed little more than fourteen 
or fifteen. 1 now felt my situation rather awkward, and fol- 
lowed them with the intention of inviting them tosee the im- 
provements; butthey had been too rapid tor me, and all that | 
saw on getting to the door was two ladies cantering as hard as 
possible down the avenue, followed by a servant. 
I discovered by inquiries among the work people that these 
were Mrs. Arran and her daughter, and that they had very 
often ridden over to see the progress ot the building. llowever, 
nothing more oceurred at that time, and | returned to London 
to the domicile of my good old aunt in Harley Street. 1 had 
always a room in her house kept for me, and as my hours were 
not quite so regular as those of her sedate establishment, | used 
to carry a private key, admit myself quietly at any hour 1 
returned, and steal silently to my bed-room without awakening 
any of the family. The terms I lived on with the old lady 
were the easiest and pleasantestinthe world. We never inter- 
fered with each other. Whether she was in town or not, her 
house was equally my home. We asked no questions, but 
came or went just as we pleased. The next time | ran down 
to Hampshire | was more fortunate in making an acquaintance 
with the ladies who had interested me so much before, or at 
least with one of them; for Mrs. Arran had almost entirely 
given up going out anywhere, and was particularly scrupulous, 
1 suppose, in never turning her rides in the direction of su 
great a reprobate as she was pleased to consider me. One 
morning, at a very narrow partof a retired lane, I encountered 
two ladies on horseback, and as I pulled with considerable 
difficulty to the side of the road to make way for them, my 
horse became a little restive, turning round and occupying so 
much of the path that their farther progress was impeded. In 
the youngest of them I recognized the bright eyes and laugh- 
ing features of Fanny Arran. As she pulled up her pony till 
my horse should become a little steadier, I saw that it was with 
the utmost difficulty she refrained from giving way to the live- 
liness of her spirits. I made some sort of apology, which was 
accepted by the gay young creature in sucha way as to el- 
courage me togo on. I therefore pretended that the only way 
to settle the matter quietly was to walk old Bayard part of the 
way along with them, and in avery short time I found myself 
laughing and chattering as happily as possible with the two 
most beautiful creatures it had ever been my lot to encounter. 
‘It isof no use, Mr. Neville,’ said the young fairy, ‘to pre- 
tend notto know you. I know you very well, and I must intro- 
duce myself and mv sister to you inreturn. This is my sister, 
Julia—generally called Miss Arran—and I am little Fanny— 
generally called—what do you think I’m generally called, Mr. 
Neville?’ ‘An angel, of course,’ I replied, putting my hand 
on my heart, and bowing, a la Sir Charles Grandison. ‘Oh, 
no—but they goety knit their brows, by way of appearing 
very wise—and speak very slow, by way of being very solemn 





When |event, | made my mind very easy on the subject, so fas as 1) been a man I travelled with to Oxford, but you beat him, 


‘the old lady’s health, and that all such agitating incidents as after about an hour’s serious cogitation over all the circumstan- 





was concerned, and resolved, all other parties consenting, to! hundred fold.’ ‘Fifty-four! fifty-five! fifty-six! ¢] am my 
make myself happy in spite of him. All this time I had never| sir, but I wish to God I had the strength of Samson. ‘Fi; 
had the happiness of seeing the mother, partly owing to her) eight! fifty-nine? but before I had arrived at the fata} fo 


ill health, and partly, to own the thruth, from a disinclination| ber, the Doctor had scuttled out of the room with t 
I felt to intrude myself on a lady who had not mentioned my | animation of a hunted turtle. 
name with the dete rence that I fancie d it deserved. You will say this was very bad taste, and very bad genera|. 
We met—that is the two young ladies and I—in one of our! ship to boot; but the temptation to spite the fellow was s0 
accustomed haunts, and when we had met every day for about| great that it wasimpossible to resist it. It seemed to me to be 
a fortnight, my story was plainly told; and, by the mirthful| paying him in a fictitious character for his malicious opposition 
glance of Fanny, as well as the silence of Julia, 1 saw that [| t me in my own. Could such an individual as that really b 
had not much to fear. In answer to my proposal to ride over| S¢mous In his admiration of Julia—my Julia! The thou; ht 
and discover all the cireumstances to Mrs. Arran,she told me| though now that one thinks of it calmly, it seems only fit t be 


he grace anq 





‘that, unfortunately, on the very next day, they were going for laughed at, was at the moment so atrociously disgusting as to 


a month to town to consult the mediciners on the state of| Justify all the insults I could heap on the entertainer of it. By, 
a personal interview ought to be postponed till their return. Ir| ces, 1 resolved to make ‘a bold stroke for a wife,’ and call on 
was, however, arranged that the matter should be broken to them the moment 1 discovered where they lived. With this 


her inthe mean time, and Fanny promised tolet me know the| ™agnanimous resolution I left Covent-Garden, and strolled 


result as early as possible. When the business was thus so| quietly towards home. It was now, however, so late that I did 
satisfactorily arranged, I bore the separation with more com-| 20 think it worth while to disturb the servants; so applying 
posure than could have been expected. But my hopes were | ™) private key 1 opened the main door, and slipped silently ms 
doomed to a miserable disappoiatment. A few days after they | the stairs to my well known dormitory on the second floor, [: 
had left Hetherton for town, L received a very short note from| W@S8 pitch dark when I entered my bedroom, and not knowing 
Fanny, telling me that, on her mother’s submitting my pro-| very well where to deposit my habiliments, I merely loosen, 
position to their guardian, he had most positively objected met my neck-cloth, hung my coat on the back of a chair, and flung 
it; that he had restricted Julia to the house, and forbidden her| myself at a bound on the outside of my bed. With a scream 
to think of me fora moment! Here was a blow to my happi-| of enormous agony some one struggled most actively under m 
ness; and I began to regret that I had behaved so outrageously | weight, and spluttered out ‘Murder! murder !—ugh !—ugh’ 
in the coach, as there might have beena chance of mollifying What the devil! Who are you?’ as sil 
the philosopher, if [had not placed myself past all hope ot The voice astonished me beyond measure. There was p 
forgiveness. But it was of no use moping and pining down in mistakingit. ‘Dr. Flopp!’ I said in my natural voice—*what in 
Hampshire. ‘To London Il was resolved to go, and | had no Heave n’s hame are you doing in my bed? ‘Your bed? Ge 
doubt of speedily finding them out, as the note was dated Har- off, sir. You have forced the blanket into my mouth. Yor 
ley Street. My aunt, I knew, had gone on a sea-bathing ex- bed, sir? Who the deuce are you?) ‘Don’t you remembe 
pedition somewhere on the coast, and | wasalmost glad of it,| ™e by my voice? We travelled together to Oxford. ‘Ob, 
as it left me more free to pursue my inquiries. Lord! have mercy upon us! What have | done to deservet 
I did not reach town till about ten o’clock at night; and, as be murdered in the flower of my age? ‘Hush, sir, and answer 
I knew I had nochance of succeeding in my object that night,; ™Y questions. What are you doing in this house?" Doing’ 
[ strolled into one of the theatres instead of going to the now | why, staying here with the Arrans.”. What! in this house! 
lonely house in Harley Street. 1 forget what the play  was,| *Yes! to be sure. Mrs. Allanson the owner of it has gonet 
but whatever it was ithad no attraction for me for more than | the country for six weeks, and | engaged it for Mrs. Arran 
an hour, and [ adjourned to a tavernin the neighborhood to | And now may Lask what brought you here?” *Why, I’m eng 
brood over my disappointments and a grilled fowl. There was} ged to marry Julia.” *You!—You that threatened to murdet 
no one in the coffee-room when I entered, but when I had just! ™e in the coach, and I verily believe have followed me with 
commenced my operations my ears were saluted by a voice so| that intention to this very spot. You! *tisimpossible.? ‘What’: 
absurdly pompous and shrill that Lreeognized it at once as | impossible about it? J teil you ’tis all tixed; and this I te 
belonging to the learned Dr. Flopp. ‘Waiter,’ it said, ‘get me| You also, that if you make the slightest opposition to it, I’ll dog 
a crilled fowl and a pint of mulled port: I've a theory that| you from place to place till I get you again as completely in my 
these are two very good things after a comedy.’ 1 looked at| power as | have you now, and then’— ‘Oh, horrid! [ have 3 
him. But you have seen him, and I need scarcely describe his| theory that this is very disagreeable. Whatdo you wish met 
appearance. Very thin legs, slightly bent outwards, support- | do, sir?? , *To withdraw your opposition to my marrying Mis 
ing a body of considerable size—large stiff frills sticking out Julia.” ‘Oh, heavens! how am | to get out of this? “<T is im 
about a foot before him, and extending from immediately under| possible, sir;—and now that I recollect, she is engaged already 
his chin to the lowest button of his waistcoat—his large siar-| to another gentleman.’ ‘How? toanother? whoishe? ‘Tos 
ing eyes and prodigious mouth formed a tout ensemble, as Wal-| most deserving young man—a Mr. Neville of Halford. Do you 
| ter Scott says of Claverhouse, ‘such as limners (like Cruikshank) | know him » Yes,’ l replied, ‘f know him very well; and ¢ 
love to paint, and ladies (who have a turn tor the ridiculous) to| Very excellent fellow le is, | assure you. I shall arrange mat 
look upon.’ On seeing me,he waddled up to the table with| ters with him, provided only that you leave us alone.” ‘Cai 
‘the most smiling affability, and said, ‘Allow me, sir, though aj him out; shoot him dy all means; I’ve a theory’ ‘Poh! 
| stranger, to compliment you on the taste you have displayed| curse vour theories. I shall neither call him out nor shoot 
fin the selection of your viands.’? *Yeth, thir,’ I replied, affect- him; but only this | tell you, that if you interfere any farther 
ing a lisp, and sinking my voice to a whisper as it in the ago-| 1n the matter, Ill make a vacancy in the fellowship of St. John’s 
lnies of asevere cold—“titha very nithe thing, ith a thtewed| Now I’m going to leave you—stir not, speak not. If you eve? 
‘fowl, anda glath of mulled wine.” ‘Perhaps you will let me| mention this interview, you die to a certainty by my hand. 
|join you. You may haveheard of ine before. 1am Dr. Flopp ‘Oh gracious!—but, by the by, did you speak to Talboysabout 
‘of Oxford. Waiter, a knife and fork. I will join my friend,| the Theories? You'll find them delightful reading. I haves 
\Mr.—a—a—a—’ ‘Thnook, thir, ith my name. Thamuel| new theo’ ‘Hush!’ 
'Thnook.2 ‘——My friend, Mr. Snook. “Do you know, Mr.| 1 gently opened the door; groped my way into the librar, 
Snook, that I have a theory that there is a great similarity} and depositing myself on the sota, made up my plans for ‘he 
| between our tastes. Have you studied the subject of Recipro-| morrow. Could any thing be so fortunate as the accident “! 
‘cities and Disagreements? Take some wine, Mr. Snook.’ their having settled themselves in the very house of all othe? 
|*‘No; [have never thtudied it,’ (but I need not go on spelling} where I myself could have wished them! The morning light 
my lispe,) ‘but I have heard that some dunderheaded fool has| found me busy in these cogitations. Julia I was resolved to s€ 
published some stupid things he calls Theories onthe subject.’| before I left the house; but how to do that without exciting 
‘Indeed! Do you happen to remember the author’s name? | alarm required a great deal of care and circumspectio- 
have a theory you are no philosopher, Mr. Snook.’ ‘No; I’m| drew my sofa behind a large screen, which I was sure was never 
certainly no philosopher, but I have the good sense not to be} moved, and resolved to await the ctiances of her coming into 
idiot enough to pretend to be any thing of the sort” ‘So Ij the library in the course of the day. Sooner than | b# 
perceive—you’ve made a mistake, Mr. Snook—you have emp-| expected my wish was gratified. About eight o’clock Dr. Flop? 
tied my pint of porter.” ‘No mistake, I assure you, sir. Ihave| came into the room, and set himself down with an air 0! vast 
a theory on that subject myself.” *The devil you have! I'll importance to the writing table. ‘Let me know,’ he said to the 
thank you to theorize on your own porter next time. I am as/ servant ashe entered, ‘when Miss Julia is in the break fast-r00™- 
thirsty as adesert. Why, you've finished the fowl, Mr. Snook.’| Jn the mean time, I will write off an account of this very wor 
‘I bless Heaven | have a capital appetite—but here comes the} derful adventure to Sylvanus Urban; and also to the police: 
one you have ordered—let me help you, sir.’ °T is miraculous.’ j 
Saying this, I seized possession of the dish, and cutting him! Having watched till I was certain the door was shut, # 
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hearing by the scratching on the paper that the doctor was hard 
at work, slipped noiselessly from my hiding-place, and stood 
before him. ‘Thir! I said, assuming again my lisp and whis- 
er, ‘Great Ged! worse and worse! Mr. Snook ° *Yeth, 
thir; the thame. I’ve thomething to thay to you.’ ‘Say on, in| 
Heaven’s name.’ ‘I am the acthepted lover of Julia Arran.’ 
<You! Mr. Snook. Why, how many accepted lovers has Miss 
Julia Arran? ‘Only mythelf—any other man who pretendth 
toher I will thoot as I would a tiger.” *Then, for God’s sake, | 
shoot the mest intolerable villain thatever walked unhung. A 
rascal Whe this very night attempted to murder me in my sleep. 
[ have a theory that you and he are very well matched against 
eachother.” ‘I don’t care fur him. All I can thay ith thith, 
that if you do n’t conthent to my marrying Julia, 1 will marry 
her in thpite of you; thath all” ‘The deuce you will! Has! 
sheconsented?? Inoddedassent. ‘How? when?? ‘Will you| 
not oppothe it if she doeth conthent? If you do, you shall be | 
antherable for the event. I°ll have your hearth blood if you| 
hethitate a moment.’ ‘Good God! Mr. Snook—lI’ve a theory | 
thisisthe most dreadful business I ever had any thing to do| 
with. Do you say you are engaged to Miss Julia Arran?’ | 
*Yeth. ‘Then, whothe devil was the villain that terrified me | 
last night? He swore she was engaged to him.’ ‘And what 

did youthay?? ‘Oh, ay—I had forgotten. Why I told him 

what was really the truth, Mr. Snook. She is engaged, with 
the full consent of her friends to a most excellent young gentle- 

man ot the name of Neville. Now, I’ve a theory that she can 
scarcely have three husbands; you will therefore’ ‘With 

the conthent of her friendth—with your conthent? ‘Eh? oh; 

ay: yes—certainly.? Will you repeat that to her in my preth- 

enth?? *Oh—surely, Mr. Snook, and here I believe she comes.’ 

Islipped back into my corner. ‘Miss Julia,’ said the philoso- 
pher, ‘I wish toGod we were back in Hampshire ‘Why, 
doctor?? ‘Because—why—you see—this infernal house we 

have got intois haunted” ‘Haunted! -*Yes, haunted—and | 
suspect, Miss Julia, you know all about it.?. ‘About what, sir?’ 
‘Why about certain gentlemen ;—you never heard of Mr. Snook, 
perhaps!” ‘Never, sir? ‘What! not a diabolical-looking— 
hem--I mean a tall-looking person with an abominable—I 
mean a considerable—lisp?? ‘No, sir; I never heard of him.’ 
‘Nor of another fellow, with a voice like a kettle-drum—a 
scoundrel who has actually twice attempted to murder me? 
Even last night, in this very house, he threatened to take my 
life.” ‘Oh, dreadful. Is it pos’ ‘Possible? I tell you 
*tis true, and at this very moment we are neither of us out of 
danger of instant death.” ‘How!--Oh! what is it you say? 
‘Ionly wish Mr. Neville were here to guard us.’ ‘Mr. Neville, 
sir?’ ‘Ay, Mr. Neville, madam; your Mr. Neville; the gen- 
tleman whom weall approve of. We have all consented to his 
proposals, you know.’ ‘Dr. Flopp,’ replied Julia, apparently 
very indignant, ‘I do n’t know what you mean by such language, 
or by such nodding and winking as you have now addressed me 
with. Asto Mr. Neville—after the opposition you have always 
made’-——_ ‘Never a bit of it. Ive a theory you must have 
misunderstood me; I approve highly of Mr. Neville—so will 
your mother when I have stated to her my reasons; and as to 
the villain who threatens my life, and the other miscreant—hem 
—gentleman, J mean—Mr. Snook—why they may murder Mr. 
Neville if they like, for 1 have no farther concern in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Snook, you have heard what I have said—come for- 
ward.” *Yeth, thir—here I come; my name ith Thamuel 
Thnook.. ‘Neville!’ exclaimed the lady. ‘Julia, dear Julia!’ 
cried 1, supporting herin my arms, ‘you have heard your guar- 
dian’s declaration. He will never withdraw his consent.’ ‘Ne- 
ville—horror!—the traveller in the coach!—l’ve a theory that 
this is very remarkable,’ squeaked out the doctor. ‘Well, 1 
will have it all in a second edition. Wonderful example of 
reciprocal affinities!’ ‘But not, I hope, of perpetual disagree- 
ments, said I, shaking hands with the petritied metaphysician. 
‘I promise to study your theories, if you will only introduce us 
—with your full consent and approbation—to Mrs. Arran. 
N. B. We were married in three weeks. 

















MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE PROSE OF MILTON. 


Tue world is often unjust from ignorance; and accident is 
the arbiter of half its decisions and destinies. 
It can see moon-mountains when pointed to by the telescope 
of Galileo, and discover a new continent when Columbus aids 
its vision—otherwise itis blind and witless. Addison, a cen- 
tury since had the kindness to usher John Milton into the ac- 
quaintance of the world—a small squire, we must confess, for 
80 gigantic a master; a Lilliputian leading the king of Brob- 
dignag. Addison was, by constitution and character, eminent- 
ly unfitted for the full comprehension and interpretation of the 
author of ‘Paradise Lost’—there were mysteries there which 
he should not read. Milton’s religious enthusiasm, his solemn 
appeals his grand and gorgeous worship of the Maker, Addison 
could feel and understand. But the penetralia of that mind he 
never entered; like an Indian savage new from the woods, he 
stood at the threshold of the temple, wondering and gazing at 
its mighty architecture—its noble columns—its overhanging 
toof contending with the skies; and from the very depth of his 
amazement had not the heart to enter. 
However, the world was content with his adoration, and 
gathering around the shrine he had pointed out, fell down and 
Worshiped. Milton became a demi-god: thenceforth his large 
footsteps were seen among men, while all acknowledged that 
his head was amid the Heavens. 
_ We wish not to increase that admiration; we merely venture 
'n the present paper to teach a few that Milton has written 
other works than Paradise Lost, and other productions than 
Poems—that his whole oceanic mind was not poured through 
that one channel—though broad and deep it be, and bear on its 
som ships of the richest burdens. 


Milton has written prose as well as verse—prose which it isa 


been permitted so long to cover—prose which, vital with the 
very spirit of immortality, came strangely near perishing as 
one of the waste wrecks and castaways of time. In examin- 
ing the masterly prose of Milton, we shall contine ourselves to 
his most masterly specimen of it, namely, ‘Areopagitica, or a 
speech in defence of the liberty of unlicensed printing.’ 

We think of the whole circle of the English language (and 
we may say of all the languages of the earth, judging trom 
translated specimens,) this is the loftiest, and at the same time 
the most compact; the sweetest and yet most sarcastic; the 
most serious and most witty offspring of its kind and compass. 
This seems extravagant eulogy; it would be, spoken of any 
save Milton. 

Burke’s prose is grand we acknowledge; its sonorous and 
marching sentences, its celestial air, its hooded philosophy, 
claim for it the high places of our admiration. But it lacks 
condensation; it is made an apparent ocean by the vast surface 
it is spread over; it might have more wisely been gathered 
intoa gulf. Milton, on the other hand, is close and strong 
knit; his grander sentences advance in stecl-clad battalions, 
well ordered and invincible, while he has at the command 
lighter troops to skirmish and gall the enemy from the dis- 
tance.—.4 merican Monthly. 


THE SPECTACLED GENTLEMAN. 
‘A story loses nothing by gaining currency.’ — Old saying. 


A uttze old gentleman with spectacles fell down in front of 
our office yesterday, and was slightly injured. Thisis another 
warning to persons to sprinkle ashes over the ice on their pave- 
ments.— Morning Express. 


It is with regret that we have learnt that a highly respectable 
gentleman with gold spectacles, had a severe fall yesterday, 
and dislocated his shoulder. We again call upon housekeepers 
to sprinkle ashes over their pavements.—Evening Meteor. 


Distressing Accident—The day before yesterday a highly 
respectable and worthy gentleman, upwards of eighty years of 
age, wearing double-lensed gold spectacles, met with a severe 
fall in street, by which his shoulder-blade was dislocated, 
and both legs broken! ‘The city authorities, we further under- 
stand, contemplate enforcing the law for the cleaning of pave- 
ments. A handful of salt might save many valuable lives — 
Commercial News-Letter. 





Dreadful Casualty.—An aged gentleman, a hero of the revo- 
lution, wearing gold double-lensed spectacles, which are said 
to have belonged to Dr. Franklin, fell down the other day, and 
so fractured all of his limbs, that he is not expected to survive. 
Twenty-seven bones were set by Doctor ——, an experienced 
surgeon. The relations of the gentleman have commenced 
suit against the corporate authorities, damages laid at $1,000.— 
Political Trumpet. 


Awful!—It is with extreme anguish that we record a dis- 
tressing accident which occurred a day or two since. A 


Washington, who wore a pair of double-lensed spectacles, 
which were presented to Doctor Franklin, by the King of Prus- 
sia, attempting to slide on the ice, fell backwards, and instantly 
expired; his brains having been dashed out by the severity of 
the fall. He has left numerous relatives to mourn his loss— 
and the city authorities, in order to quiet their complaints, have 
presented them with $10,000.—Merchant’s Record. 


(<> The old gentleman who wasslightly hurt the other day, 
is ‘alive and kicking’—and doing well.—Morning Express. 
Baltimore Visitor. 


FLORA MACDONALD. 


Tue late King of England, when Regent, heard, from a 
Scotch Peer, that the guardian angel of Charles Edward still 
lived, old and poor, in the wilds of her own Caledonia. The 
nobleman was about to visit his mountain estates, and his royal 
highness charged him with a liberal sum for Mistress Flora, to 
be continued to her yearly from the Prince’s purse. He espe- 
cially bade her countryman see the Jacobite spinster, and bring 
him back word exactly how she received the donation. On 
Lord *s return to town, he paid hisduty to the Regent, who 
asked—‘ Well, had you an interview with Flora Macdonald ?? 

‘I had, your royal highness, and delivered your gracious 
communication, for which she is very grateful.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure; but what did she say, my Lord?? 





and—your royal highness, other expressions of respect.’ 
¢ But I want her own words, my Lord.’ 


royal highness’s command I must obey; yet be pleased to allow 
who—who—’ 
believed herself to be soas a politician; what did she say ?? 


mon, and a kind, tell him, but he’s no the true prince, for a’ 
that.?? 


—for which poor Flora fared rather better than worse. 


PLAIN TRUTHS. 


ured toit. 


a soil kept moist by the poisons of ardent spirits. 


venerable gentleman, 102 years of age, said to be a relation of 


‘That you had enabled her to end her days cannily, and— 


The nobleman smiled in some confusion, answering: *Your 
for the prejudices of early education in an ignorant old body, 
‘Was certainly right—nay, meritorious, as a woman, and 


‘Why, then, your royal highness, she said just—*He’s a gude 


The Regent heartily enjoyed this instance of loyal constancy 


Never descend into a gutter to hold communion with one, 
who delights to wallow there; if so, you besmear yourself.— 
The triumph of a blackguard consists in vomiting out filth to 
the annoyance of such, as have not, like himself, become in- 


Seeds, whether of sper or of virtue, will never vegetate in 


Courteous language in the intercourse of life, is worth much, 
and cost but little. 

The rich have many relationsand friends—the poor but few. 
People often complain of their fortune and memory, but are 
always satisfied with their wit and judgment.—New England 
Galaxy. 


AMERICAN IN PARIS. ° 


Tuere is an American gentleman tesiding in Paris of the 
name of Thorn, whose wealth is so immense as to enable him 
to vie in splendor with the richest of the English residents. A 
late account from Paris states that one of his recent balls was 
probably the most brilliant ever given in the capital. On the 
day of the fete he sent twenty-four thousand francs to the pro- 
per official characters to be distributed to the poor. Anamusing 
incident occurred during the evening. A letter was received 
from the police office, informing Col. Thorn that by means of 
forged invitations, fifty thieves had obtained admittance into 
his saloons. ‘The consternation was excessive. The gentlemen 
felt their pockets and the ladies held fast their jewelry. 

The Duchess of Sutherland trembled for her diamonds, and 
the Duke of Devonshire took snuff with an embarrassed air out 
of agold box. 

No losses however occurring, the gayety of the evening was 
soon restored.— Albany Daily Advertiser. 


THE LAW. 


Tur following emphatic passage is from a sermon recently 
preached in Boston, by the Rev. N. L. Frothingham: 

‘Take the laws as they are,—they are only barriers between 
you and the robber’s violence and the assassin’s knife :—and I 
would say, revere them.—Thwart them not. Stand by their 
decision. Come to their help, all good men and true. Let 
them not be made ineffectual by your weak reluctances. Let 
them not be brought into mistrust by your objections and com- 
mutations and outcries, till they have no majesty left. Let 
them not be undermined by the wasteful and washy tide of a 
mistaken philanthropy. In the name of the divine equity, for 
the sake of the common protection, stay them not in their 
righteous though terrible doings. Every attempt to invalidate 
their spoken decree is a public wrong. Every voice that has 
sworn to judge only according to the law and the evidence, and 
then refuses to speak but according to private pity, is false to its 
oaths.’ 


PITT AND FOX. 


In person, Pitt was tall, slender, and well papeinest, and 
active. He had blue eyes, rather a fair complexion, prominent 
featuresand a high capacious forehead. His aspect was se- 
vere and forbidding; his voice clear and powerful; his action 
dignified, but neither graceful nor engaging; his tone and 
manners, although urbane and complacent in society, were 
lofty and often arrogant, inthe Senate. On entering the house, 
it was his custom to stalk sternly to his place, without honor- 
ing even his most favorite adherents with a word, a nod, or 
even a glance of recognition.—Fox, on the ‘contrary, strolled 
at leisure, and, occasionally, even, meandered, to his seat, 
bestowing a good-humored smile, a kind inquiry, or a gay ob- 
servation upon every friend whom he passed. 








SELECTED POETRY. 





ON A STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


‘Whence did he come, and what thy sculptor’s name? 
‘Lysippus, and from Sicyon he came.? 

‘Thy name ?—‘All-potent Opportunity.’ 

‘On tip-toe why ?—‘I’m ready aye to flee.’ 

‘But why that twainfold nature, winged feet! 

‘Than heaven’s own blasts my movements are more flcet.’ 
‘That razor in thy right hand tell me why? 

‘Sharp is its edge, but sharper still am I.’ 

‘Why hair on front?”—*That he who meets me may 
Hold fast by Jove..—*Why bald behind, now say? 
‘When once my winged feet have borne me past, 

Man tries in vain behind to hold me fast.’ 

‘Sculptured on whose account ?’—*Thine, friend, and sce 
My site this temple’s porch, that all may learn of me.’ 





SONG. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


Tuese are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe, long, long ago; 
My lute has lost its early tone, 
y lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no more as I have sung; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
°T is taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 
My first and dearest dream depart: 
Oh! Love has only left my lip, 
Tosink the deeper in my heart. 


I cannot bear to sing of Love: 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 








‘atter of wonder and sorrow that the lumber of an age has 


is put into them. 





Little minds, like small vessels, will soon run over, if much 


To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only are for thee, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE MAGNOLIA. 
BY WILLIAM B. OAKS, ESQ. 


New Enorano’s Oak hath grandeur, when its mighty arches rise 

Bath’d in the splendor, streaming from her matchless sunse 
skies; 

Proudly doth Pennsy!vania’s Pine its mass) 


shadows throw, 
Pluming upon her mountain toj 


, their coronets of snow, 


In rich in: venific ence, when Spr ing is breathing in her bowers, 


Qhio’s pride—The Buckeye—waves her gorgeous, clusterin 
flowers. 
The Sycamore, in majesty, his white arnis flings on high, 


Where Indiana’s pebbly streams go gaily dancing by. 


Where Illinois (that storied land) extends her grassy seas, 

The graceful Pecan’s slender shaft is bending in the breeze; 
And lovely is the terrac’d Beach, with beauty strangely fair, 
While float its gold-tip’d leaves upon Kentucky*s balmy air. 
But where Louisiana’s groves their dim arcades extend 

In one sweet tree, their varied charms of strength and beauty 

blend; 
The rich Magnolia—the Prince of all the glorious band 
Of torest sons, that stir the air above the southern land, 


!’ve seen them all: New England’s sands my childhood’s steps 
inprest; 

My youthful days were pass’d amid the soul-inspiring West; 

And, next tolovely woman’s fori, I love a beauteous tree: 

None have [ seen, that could compare, Magnolia, with thee. 

Whether in Dorie majesty, thy taper column springs, 

Where naueht around its base, beside the grass and floweret, 
clings, 

Or, rising trom the viewlcss depths of some wild, deep ravine, 

The trembling cane around it forms a pedestal of green. 


How beautiful its glossy leaves! where flash at once to view, 
The younger leatlet’s yellow pale—the older’s emerald hue— 
Mingled with rainbow-tinted ones, still lovely in decay, 
Ascloudsof eve are brightest, when ubout to pass away. 

How ireely trom its snowy tlowers, upon the air is sent 

The Pink’s voluptuous perfume, with lemon-freshness blent; 
The honey dew, that glitters on the stamina of gold, 

Might tempt the sylphs of air to dwell within each sculptured 


fold. 
tmblem of firmness! when the trees yield up at Winter's blow, 
Their breathing leaves, its own, unmov’d, but graver, sadder | 


grow ; 
And when their blossoms to the earth, like broken gems, are 
cast, 
Ite pearly vases linger still—the loveliest—and the last. 
St. Francisville, La. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE MORAL SENSE. 

SkvexaL weeks ago, there appeared in the *Western Presby- 
terian,’ published at South Hanover, La., an article on the Moral 
Sense, signed J. H.; which we must be pardoned for thinking 
a very able and satisfactory defence of the doctrine, that there 


«| trated in another way: eee it should be denied that the it would seem that the Doctor is not fully 





ap ROR iden 
necessity for the fac ales | in question, be dete emerer by the { act and all other sciences. Every truth in morals hasa felt relay; 


of its existence or absence !—or, are we competent to decide, to the I or myself of the individual that considers it, totaly 
a priori, on the necessity of any fundamental power of the distinct from any relation which can possibly subsist bet 
mind. If there be a moral sense, no doubt itis necessary; and him and the truths of any otherscience. Whatever thy Tefore 
if there be none, we may fairly conclude that it was not deem- | may be the differences between othersciences, there isa greater 
ed needful by the Creator. Is not the question to be decided, | difference by far between them all and the s¢ 
,| one of fact? ‘To ussume that this faculty is not needed, in 


Ween 





lence of mors) ‘i 
The rest of the reasoning on this point scems to haye “te 
t| order to make out the argument in support of its non-existence, little force. The remarks are intended to sliow 
lis what logicians call a petitio eleachi, and can hardly be con- truths, considered elementary, are not so. This may be 


> DU 
| sidered sound reasoning. The proof of the existence of this the Doctor admits that there are cleme ntary truths in Morals 
| faculty is the proof of its necessity, though the converse isnet and it is in the perception, of these elementary truths that the 
also true. The unsoundness of this argument may be illus- | moral sense finds employment. From his remarks, hoy Wever 


satistied that therg 
0 not tellow from any 
one side of the head has its f te on the other side, and in known truth, in morals. This is the impression which his 
support of this position, it should be said that the mind didnot | remarks make, though he has previously admitted that there 
need duplicate organs for the performance of its functions;— | are such truths. ‘We ought to be grateful to a benctae tor. 


brain consists of corresponding halves—that each organ on | are elementary truths, or truths which d 


what would become of this argument, when, on opening the usually regarded as an elementary truth. Dr. M. thinks differ 


cranium, the cxeephalon should be found to consist of a con- ently. The reasons which he gives for this difference of opinion 


geries of double organs? Suppose it possible that there could |are, that we must know what gratitude is, and what a benefae 

suppose a | tor is, before we can assent to the truth stated, and, that as this 
lind man, for example, should maintain that more than one , previous knowledge is necessary, the truth cannot be elemen. 
feye was unnecessary; or suppose we, who have two eyes 


bea dispute on the number of eyes, in an animal: 


» tary. Ile reasons upon several others in the 


sume thanner,.— 
| should contend that more than two would be superfluous; what 


Now, the Doctor is led into an error here, by the mis-statemeny 
What must previously alluded to, of his opponents’ views. 
; we say, When we find animals with more than two cyes, and 

| with no more apparent necd of three, or four, or five, than we 
have? Again—it would no doubt be difficult for Dr. M. to 
| point out the need of the spleen; but will he say that itis not 
| nece ssary—that it is supertluous? 


} would become of the argument, in view of facts? The advocates 
of the moral sense do not say that no previous knewledge ig 
needful in order to the perception of an elementary truth— 
Elementary truths do not follow, by a ratiocinative process 
from previous knowledge, but knowledge is in all cascs neces 
It is not always safe, then, ‘sary in order to the action of the moralscnse. The perception 
| toconclude that, because we may not be able to ascertain the |of the moral truth is not an inherent or essential part of the 
use of any supposed taculty of mind or bodily organ, Mherefore, | knowledge, but the knowledge is necessary. The idea may 
there is no such organ or faculty. If, then, Dr. M. had shown | be illustrated in the following manner; the head is not the in. 
that he could not tind any use forthe moral sense, it would not strument of walking, butstill, we probably could not walk very 
| necessarily follow, that there is no moral sense. Now, it may | well without heads. 
| be that Dr. M. cannot see any use of this fac ulty; but itis by 
no means admitted, that he has proved that there is no necessity 
for such 


When, therefore, we know what gratitude 
is, and what a benefactor is, we instinctively perceive the duty. 
, Now, in order to test this case, let us ask, why ought we to be 
power of inind. We are, therefore, prepared to , grateful to a benefactor!—and if Dr. M.’s objection be valid 
examine his reasoning on this point. the answer will be, a definition of gratitude and one of a ben 
It should be borne in mind that the advocates of the faculty |efactor; but every one instinctively feels that the question is 
in question are not advocates of the words, ‘moral sense.’ If | not answered. And no reason can be given;—that is, there is 
a better name can be found, they will gladly adopt it. They | no process of ratiocination from which we can deduce, therefore 
: contend, that there is a distinct faculty of mind employed in |‘wé ought to be grateful to a benefactor.* 
the perception of elementary truths in morals. By an elemen- | 
tary truth, is meant one that dues not follow from any known | 
truth; but not, as Dr. M. says, a truth, ‘for the knowledge of | 
which we depend on no previous information, obtained from 





AUTHORSHIP. 


In his Calliniachies, Sterne lays down four rules, by which 
It is necessary to make this statement in ihe says, a man may prove his manhood. One of these four is, 
order to detect some inaccuracies which occur in the reasoning. |that he shall write 2 book. From the vast number of those 
The naked argument of the first three sections of the Doctor's = hoe are at present engaged in writing, one might infer that 
reasoning on the point before us, is as follows:—If there be a | Sterne spake the truth,,and that human beings were extremely 
moral sense, it can only be employed on moral subjects, and on | ennions to establish their claim to be eonsidered men, by per 
such subjects must necessarily be employed: so that if we | forming what he held to be necessary to that object. 

change from the consideration of a political to the considera- 
tion of a moral subject, there must be a change in the faculties 
employed in such consideration; and again, if there be such a 


any other source. 


Fashion, whose mandates are so generally ridiculous, has 
| prescribed a rule te the lovers of authorship, to transcend which 
| would be fatal to the hopes of a fashionable author. An au 
change in the faculties eniployed, we should be conscious of | thor must confine his lucrubrations, on one subject, within two 
that change. But we are not conscious of any such change, | volumes, if he wishes it to be read. 


Our novelists are scrupu- 
thereture there is none, and by consequence, no moral sense. 


{lous in writing up to the fashionable standard, and are care- 
For the sake of brevity, the rhetoric with which this reasoning ful not to exceed it. 
is clothed, is not quoted. The point should be kept steadily 
before the mind. It would seem, from what follows, that Dr.'age of folios is numbered with the past. Indeed, we have 
M. has not much contidence in this reasoning himself. How- | but little love for those formidable volumes which, a couple of 


Nothing could be more out of taste, or 
more ill-timed, than the production of a folio at present. The 





is a distinet power of the mind, which is employed in the per- 
ception of elementary truths in morals. In the last number ot 
that paper, (March 10,) there is a ‘Lecture on Conscience, by | 
Jonn Matthews,D.D., which maintains that conscience is simply 
the Sunderstanding.” in speaking of the discrepancy of beliet 
on this subject, the Doctor says: ‘Some believe that there is a} 
distinct faculty, called the Mogan Sexse, which is emploved | 
exclusively about moral subjects; others believe that what is | 
calle d conscience, Is tie underst wding.—This latte r opinion is 
the one we adopt, as more in accordance with truth and ¢ xpe- | 
rience.” 

if mere love of controversy were the motive of this essay, 
an attack would have been made onthe opinions of a man for 





whom we have less respect and estcem than tor the venerable 


: | 
Dr. Matthews. ‘The position assumed in his *Leeture.’ 


eC,” We 
consider dangerous and untenable; and the reasoning offered | 
to sustain it, fallactous. That this doctrine of morals is de- 
fended by «a man ot Dr. Matthews’ celebrity, is an additional 
motive for presenting the following e msiderations. With no 
abatement of attachment to Dr. M. asa manand a sound theo- 


login, it may be permitted to offer some strictures on the 
reasoning which appears in his ‘Lecture.’ 


1. The first argument adduced to sustain his views, is, that 
‘the facully, calied the Moral Sense, is unnecessary. The facule| 
ties of the mind eniployed about other subjects are fully competent | 
to perform the operati 





ins of conscience, and account for all that | 
tsascribed to this sense. 

The logical force and aecuracy of this reasoning are not very 
apparent. ‘The question naturally suggests itself, must not the 





j fact, We tiaintain that every man does teel differently, when 


| ception of elementary moral truths. He says: ‘if there bea 


| is called into activity. 


| have elementary truths, which Dr. M. admits. It is also con- 


ever this may be, there are two faults in it, one in point of fact, | centuries since, were the pride of authors, as they were the 
and the other in the pertinence of the deduction. In point of |embryosof modern encyclopedias, and containcd treatises on 
every subject which human ingenuity could connect with the 
engaged inthe consideration of a moral question, from what he | main one considered. 

does inthe investigation of a political or mathematical question. | 
For the truth 
other fault is, t 


In authorship, as in every other department of human exer- 
tion, men manifest great differences in the facility with which 
they execute their intentions. With some writers, the stream 
}of thought, as Johnson observed of Burke’s mind, is perenn 
al—whether the waters be pungent or tasteless. These are the 
authors who ask, with Byron, for a hero, or with Swift, fora 


of this remark, we appeal to experience.—The 
: 
| 


iat the Doctor makes no distinction between the 
consideration of a complex moral question, and the simple per- 





sense, if alone can be employed about the moral subject.’ 
But this is not the opinion of his opponents. There are many {subject; for one or the other of these desiderata be ing obtain- 
questions in morals so complex and intricate, that all the rea- | book is forthwith the result. With others, again, the 
business of authorship proves a labor, and they realize the 
But when the elementary truth , beau ideal of Pope, and, 
is presented immediately before the mind, then the moral sense | 
Admitting, therefore, all that the Dr, 
has said, it does not affect the question in debate. This he Now 
i ’ 
seems to have felt when he meets the advocate of the ‘moral 


eda 
soning powers must be ¢ mployed, in order to reach the simple 
fundamental moral principle. 


‘Strain from hard-bound brains eight lines a year.’ 


it is remarkable, that the strength and justness of 
;thought depend very rarely on the facility with which it de- 
velops itseli. The readiest writers are not more addicted to 
error, than their more snail-paced brethern. Neither does it 


sense’ on his own ground. It is maintained that all sciences 


tended that in order to perceive such truths in morals, the mora! | appear that elegance has any regard to facility in composition 
Plodding thoughts are quite as liable to stumble and blunder, 


as those which sweep onward with a winged motion. Fa 


sense is neccessary. To this he says, it there be need ‘of a dis- 
tinct faculty to pereeive elementary moral truths, then we 
should need a ‘political faculty,’ a * chemical faculty,’ an 
‘electrical faculty,’ &c., in order to perceive the elementary 
truths of each of the 


cility of composition depends, perhaps, more on the force of 
the feelings which urge, than on the amount of resources 
sciences alluded to. To this it may be! which a writer brings to his labor. Precision and correct 
replied, that, if he can make it appear that these faculties exist, jness of thought, are the combined result 0, discretion and 
none willsurely object; but the necessity of such a multiplica- | carefulness. 

tion of faculties by no means follows from the admission of a | 
moral sense. The science of moralsis totally distinct from any ' 


——— 


a 


* Concluded in the next number of this paper. 
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The writers of antiquity, it is said, excel all others in ele- 
ance and precision. Whether they were caretul to test 
é by a process of mental elaboration, before 


their thoughts 7 e 
in, or whether they composed with rapidity 


hey penned the : 
we know not; but one thing is certain—they 


lowness 
or 510 ’ 8 ‘ 
The Father 


revised what they had written, with great care. 
of History was satisfied to repose his prospect of immortality 
on his nine books, which contain an amount of matter no 
ereater than that which several modern writers have produc- 
a within a single calendar month. Had Sir Walter Scott 


c 5 . 
Olympic games, with his fifty-six volumes 


appeare d at the 


of novels, t9 say nothing of his poems and miscellanies, he | 


would have produced greater astonishment upon the public 
mind, than was witnessed at the first recorded appearance of 
the comet of 1680, related by the Erythrean Sybil. The au- 
thor of Vivian Grey informs us, ina later work, that the com- 
position of that work was executed in one week tess one day. 
John Neal is a prodigy of production; as he informs us, that 
he wrote some of his much neglected books with a rapidity 
surpassed orly by the younger D'lsraeli. Rasselas oceupied 
Jonson during seven nights, and yet it is remarkable for 
searching thought and rigid exactness, whatever may be said 
of the gloomy philosophy which it inculeates. 

But, the most astonishing instance of productiveness, with 
which we are acquainted, was that of the famous Lope de 
Vega, who is said to have written more than three leaves for 
every day of his life. Oftener than a hundred times, he says, 
he produced a piece, and brought it on the stage within the 
space of twenty-four hours. He could dictate verses faster 
than an amanuensis could write them down. <A few such wri- 
ters as Lope would inundate a country with thoughts, and 
cause the mysteries of authorship to become less reverential 
in the estimation of common minds. In such an immense 
amount of writing, there must necessarily have been endless 
repetitions of thoughts, and great appropriations of the pro- 
ceeds of other men’s intellection, unless Ductor Johnson erred 
egregiously, when he calculated the thoughts peculiar to a 
great man, sufficient to fill a modern fashionable duodecimo, 

In the theological controversies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries particularly, the amplification of writers is 
remarkable. Folio succeeded folio without intermission—the 
press groaned beneath the weight of its labors—and the public 
mind, or at least that part which was reached, was deluged 


with thoughts and speculations, which lumbered like unweildy | 


masses before the vision of the spectator. It would have been 
a most devoutly considered consummation, if the wish of the 
enthusiast could have been gratified, and the heavens had been 
converted into a scroll, the trees into pens, and oceans into 
ink—then there would have been afforded to those voluminous 
champions, ‘ample room and verge enough,’ for the execution 
of their purposes. 
cried in his old age, because he was not able to comprehend an 
intricate and unintelligible treatise of his youth. His would 
not be a solitary instance, if some authors would consent to 
undergo a smilar self-infliction, and read their own productions. 
Our ancestors gloried in their productiveness, and amount was 
considered more fairly indicative of greatness than intrinsic 
excellence—an error which yet seems to beset many very hon- 
est minds, 

Barthius translated the three first books of the Iliad in as 
many days; for which labor, if the dreams of the ancient 
poets were but true, the shade of Homer would have scourg- 
ed him, when he entered the dominions of Minos. William 
Prynne, a writer of folios unnumbered, two centuries ago, was 
severely afilicted, by the public authorities. He was placed in 
the pillory, and while at this uncomfortable elevation, he had 


the misery to be nearly suffocated to death, by fumes which | 
tose above the martyrdom of some of his own well-beloved | 


boundless volumes. When Tamerlane exhibited Bajazet to 


the Asiatic barbarians, we arc told that the captive’s spirit | 


shrunk beneath the burden of its misery; and if any spectacle 
? : ae a Pes = : 5 Pp 
could possibly bring humiliation upon the pride of authorship, 


ed Prynne, from his pilloried eminence—as destitute of comfort 
as the condition of the Turk. 

The abridgers of the labors of other men, have never en- 
woyed any prerogative of respect. They are generally recard- 
O68 Gith « snacteic : 3 . ; 
“with a suspicious eye; and authors look upon them as 
m th } w awar t! y } q 
men who throw away the palatable portion of an oyster, and 
preserve the she ll. 


n 


However much despised, these laborers 





‘ae vineyards of others, have generally been actuated by 
host it istrue, that they have ven- 
“een uniortunate in their abridgments; but, if it were 


ymmendable motives. 


> 


pall 
ran y 


ssi ble 


oe winnow a ponderous volume, and preserve nothing 
a sotid wheat, a great service might result to mankind 
danas ae However, we are susahored among those 
ns a be Ork, a8 it proceeds from its author, is not 
public wants, the exertions of abridgers will 





apted to the 
be nest fruitlessly 
“4¢ proper shape. 


% the j H 
he invasion of Rome by the Goths 


‘© render the works of the ol 


It is said of a certain philosopher, that he | 








system of patch-work. Their legitimate successorsof the 
present day, are those ingenious individuals, who, smitten 
| with the beauties of poets and others, extract peculiar parts of 
| their works, and deliver over the result to the admiration of the 
| public, under the head of, Beauties, or Elegant Extracts. — 
There is a strong and material distinction between coplous- 
| ness of thought, and the mere facility of expression, The 
jone only results from intellectual richness, while the other 
;may be solely the exercise of the faculty of association, The 
‘faculty of association is that which a great many talkers are 
|remarkable for. Possessed of lively minds, their views sweep 
round the provinces of their intellect, and run, link by link, 
{through the whole chain. This is not copiousness—it is not 
a well-spring of thought, whose source is inexhaustible—but 
jitis an inferior power, capable of great brillianey and wit, 
|but not remarkable for depth or strength. ‘The associating 
| power of the mind was that, which some of the old writers 
| practiced, when getting up a work for the ostensible purpose 
|of treating on the difficult subjects of free grace or depravity, 
‘they contrived to run the entire round of theological disputa- 
ition. Copiousness of thought would have forbidden such ex- 
 cundineneens and confined them within the boundaries of their 
|subjects. Yet these powers of the mind are frequently con- 
founded; while the one is the source of all which is remark- 
able, and great, and original human thought, the other 
is sustained by the contributions which it levies upon extra- 
neous resources. The one power is peculiar to the great 
mind, the other is participated by the thousands, who never 
|experienced the feeling of awe at the vastness of their own 
| conceptions, 
| The tendency of the mind of the present day, is encyclo- 
|pedic. Efforts are made for the purpose of curtailing the 
{amount of labor necessary to the accumulation of general 
| knowledge. The principle of economy, here, as elsewhere, is 
lactive; and its object is to reduce intelligence within limits, 
| which may be readily compassed. The benefits of this new 
| principle—new, as applied to the operations of the human 
| mind—are yet to be tested. Should its results be practically 
‘useful, that class of voluminous authors, to whom we have 
jreferred, will be consigned to speedy forge:fulness, or their 
|names merely survive to lengthen biographical catalogues.— 
| These abridgers of intellectual labor, however, can never 
| invade the sanctuary of the Muses. Poetry will not bear the 
{application of the compass and ruie of utility; it must remain 


| unshorn of its native proportions and exuberance, or be con- 
signed to undeserved oblivion. Of all the products of the 
intellectual world, the flowers of fiction are the most delicate. 
They must either be suffered to flourish in their natural beau- 
| ty, or be crushed beneath the iron foot of the invader. The 
| knowledge necessary to comprehend the principles and prac- 
‘tical results of any of the sciences, may be condensed within 
;a very small compass; but this compressing operation 
| could never be applied to fiction, without despoiling it of all 
| its fascinations. 7. B. 8. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES....NO. VII. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATURE.’ 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING, 





| ‘Tue revival of letters,to which I have several times alluded 
|in the preceding sketches, constitutes an interesting epoch in 
| the history of the human mind. (rood, in his ‘book of Nature,’ 
| designates it as ‘in many respects one of the most brilliant eras 
in human history.’ 
| may be clearly traced in the subsequent rapid progress of litera- 
ture, science and the arts, and in its effects upen civilization. 
It was the bursting forth of mind in all its glorious attributes, 


The influence of the revival of learning 


reformation in the moral, political, and religious condition of 
man. 

Between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there was 
more literary taste, more refinement of manners, anda greater 
exhibition of the courtesies of | r 


fe, than at any period during 
the nine or ten preceding centuries; but the light which then 
shone forth was the glimmering of sunshine breaking through 
the clouds of along and dreary winter. At this time Dante, 
| Petrarch, and Boccacio flourished; an illustrious trio, whose 
| talents and genius would have conferred honor upon any coun- 
| try, and of whom I have elsewhere spoken at some length. 
| They were distinguished above their contemporaries by their 
, intellectual powers, their superior literary attainments, and their 
| zeal for the restoration of learning to its former elevated rank. 
| They looked back upon its ancient splendor and mourned over 


| its subsequent degradation. All their efforts tended to its revi- 


| 
j 
| 
{ 
| 
j 


engaged, when they strive to reduce it to | val and advancement, but the minds of men were not prepared 
A race of abridgers arose about the period | for, and the spirit of the times was adverse to, the pursuits of 
oths, who were anxious | literature. The prominent men of those days were occupied in 
der writers more seemly, by a! pursuits more congenial with their previous habits of life, and 





; i ae ae | breaking the fetters of ignorance, and opening the way to| 
we would imagine it to be in all re spects such an one as grect- | ey us = y 





they either could not, or would not, appreciate the advantages 
of learning. Had the world then produced a Cosmo, ora Lo- 
renzo de Medici, the result of their efforts would have been 
different. As it was, their exertions warmed and vivified the 
intellectual atmosphere fora time, but there was not heat enough 
diffused to sustain the flame they enkindled, after they, in the 
Providence of God, had been withdrawn to other scenes. After 
the death of Boceacio, learning once more languished for want 
of nourishment, until the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when Emanuel Chrysoloras visited Italy for the purpose of stir- 
ring up the Christian princes to oppose the march of the ‘T'urks, 
who were then ravaging the provinces of the Eastern empire, 
under their warlike and victorious Sultan. During his political 
mission Chrysoloras revived a taste for Greek literature, and the 
works of the ancient sages; and soon after Cosmo de Medici 
founded an Academy at Florence, for the purpose of instruction 
in the Platonic philosophy, to which he was himself much 
attached. The institution of this Academy had a great influ- 
ence in promoting the study of the Greek language, and, of 
course upon the literature of the times. Ambitious of distine- 
tion, the learned men of the day turned their attention from dry 
and unprofitable theological disputes and discussions, to the 
study of better and purer models, and thus opened the way to 
the brilliant era which followed. Cosmo was a distinguished 
patron of letters, and employed a considerable portion of his 
great wealth in promoting the cause of literature. His exam- 
ple was followed by his son Piero, and by his illustrious grand- 
son, Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Lorenzo, in his own person gave evidence of astrong attach- 
ment to the pursuits of elegant literature. Besides an intimate 
acquaintance with the learning of the age, including the most 
distinguished writers of Greece and Rome, he cultivated his 
own language with great care, and was not only an accom- 
plished prose writer, but one of the most admired poets of the 
times. Asa specimen of his poetical talents I copy the follow- 
ing description of a lover’s chain, from the translation of 
Roscoe: 


‘Dear are those bonds my willing heart that bind 
Form’'d of three cords in mystic union twin'd ; 
The first by beauty’s rosy fingers wove, 

The next by pity, and the third by love. 

The hour that gave this wond’rous texture birth 
Saw in sweet union, heaven and air, and earth. 
Serene and soft all ether breath'd delight, 

The sun diffus'd a mild and temper’d light. 

New leaves the trees, sweet flow’rs adorn’d the mead 
And sparkling rivers gush'd along tne glade, 
Reposed on Jove’s own breast his favorite child, 
The Cyprian queen beheld the scene and smil'd ; 
Then with bold hands from her ambrosial head, 
And amorous breast, a shower of roses shed, 
The heavenly shower descending soft and slow 
Pour’'d all its fragrance on my fair below ; 
Whilst all benign the ruler of the spheres, 

To sounds celestial opened mortal ears.’ 

The family of Medici from simple merchants had arisen to 
the highest political rank, and the highest dignities of the 
republic. Whatever opinions may be entertained of their 
political principles, and the motives of their political actions, 
all must agree, that to their ardent and disinterested zeal in the 
cause of literature, the civilized world is deeply indebted. 
Even Da Ponte—whose work* seems to have been written for 
the purpose of depreciating the Medici—admits that for their 
zeal in the cause of learning they deserve high praise. A con- 
cession of this sort from such asource, even reluctantly drawn 
forth, must serve to corroborate the opinions of contemporary 
historians, however they may be supposed to have been influ- 
enced by personal intercourse with the subjects of their come 
mendations. Rising superior to the opinions of the potentates 
of the age, they opened their coffers, and lavished their 
treasures in promoting the cause of letters. They spared 
neither pains nor expense in the collection of ancient manu- 
scripts, nor did any consideration, either personal or political, 
induce them to suspend their exertions. ‘Their example inspi- 
red other men of rank and fortune, not only in Florence, but 
other parts of Italy, with the ambition of having their names 
inscribed on the rolls of fame as patrons of learning. Hence 
men engaged in literary pursuits, aided by their munificence, 
were enabled to pursue without interruption their favorite stu- 
dies and researches. ‘The cells of monasteries were ransacked, 
and many valuable works were thus discovered and brought to 
light, which, whilst they enlightened and improved the age, 
have no less contributed to the instruction of modern times. 

One of those whose exertions tended to the same point, and 
whose literary tastes coincided with those of the Medici, was 
Nicholas V. who ascended the papal throne, A.D. 1447, and 
died 1455. He wasa man of humble parentage, but of uncom- 
mon learning forthe age in which helived. He expended large 
sumsin the purchase of manuscripts, and where he could not 
procure the originals, he caused copies to be made, and in the 
short period of his pontificate, he added five thousand manu- 
scripts to the Vatican—an immense number, if we consider the 
expense and difficulty of procuring books atthattime, Of that 
splendid library, so rich in the treasures of ancient learning, he 


may be considered as the founder. 








sHist. of the Florentine Republie. 
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About this time the art of printing was discovered, and as by 
its means books were greatly multiplied, not only in the Latin 
and Greek languages, but in the vernacular tongues, they were 
placed within the reach of all, instead of being confined to the 
wealthy. he spirit of enquiry went forth, and the freedom 
of investigation thus introduced, eventually brought about that 
reformation in religion which has proved so beneficial to the 
human race. No sooner was the invention known, than Lorenzo 
de Medici established a printing press at Florence, and among 
the first books printed were the works of Virgil,with a commen- 
tarv. The facilities which the art of printing afforded for the 
dissemination of their labors, stimulated the learned to fresh 
exertions, and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with each 
other in the number and elegance of the works that issued from 
their presses. 

Giovanni di Medici, the son of Lorenzo, afterwards Pope Leo 
X., was equally distinguished for his promotion of the cause otf 
letters. He had been educated with great care, with a view to 
his future elevation in the chureh,. 
teen, he was promoted to the dignity of Cardinal, and om the 
death of Julfus Il. who was better fitted to wield the sword of 
the soldier, than bear the pastoral staff, he was elevated to the 
highest eccle siastical rank in Christendom. 

It is not my design to portray the moral, political, and reli- 
gious character of Leo; I intend only to consider him as a 
patron of learning. If, asthe head of the christian chureh, he 
does not command our veneration, he is entitled to our regard 
as one of thechief supporters of learning at this period. The 
advancement of literature was a prominent object of his solici- 
tude, even when engaged in that fierce controversy with Luther 
and his followers, which shook the papal throne to its founda- 
tions, and eventually overturned that mighty fabric of spiritual 
and temporal despotism, which successive pontiffs had labored 
to erect from the time of St. Gregory. 

One of the first acts of Leo on his accession to the pontificate 
was the restoration of the Roman university, founded by 
Virginius 1V., which, from various causes, growing out of the 
wars of Italy, and the restless ambition of Alexander VI., and 
Julius II., had fallen into decay. He resumed its ancient privi- 
leges which had been suspended by Paul II., who became 
alarmed lest the increase of knowledge might shake the influ- 
ence and authority of the Holy See. Leo entertained as high 
ideas of the supremacy of the tripple crown as any of his pre- 
decessors, but he was influenced by higher motives and nobler 
considerations than appear to have governed his predecessors. 
He accordingly appointed professors who read daily lectures 
on almost every branch of learning and science. The effect 
of these lectures upon the public mind may be readily imagined. 

Leo was particularly desirous of encouraging the study of 
the Greek language which was concealed from all but the learn- 
ed, the subtle doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, the mysterious 
speculations of Pythagoras, the austere maxims of Zeno, the 
surly dogmas of Crates and Diogenes, and the more alluring 
philosophy of Epicurus. Leo invited Giovanni Lascar, a native 
of Greece, and distinguished for his profound knowledge of 
Grecian literature, totake up his residence at Rome. Lasecar 
accepted the invitation, and prevailed upon a number of his 
countrymen to accompany him, among whom was Marcus 
Musurus, who had just printed an edition of the works of 
Platoin Greek. ‘To Lascar was committed the superintend- 
ance of the Greek press, and he was eminently qualified for 
the task of correcting the works that issued from it. Consid- 
erable improvements had, at this time, been made in the art of 
printing, particularly by Aldo Manuzio, who was one of the 
first that printed Greek neatly and correctly. 

The attention of Leo was not exelusively confined to Greek 
and Roman learning; it was also directed to the cultivation of 
ancient eastern literature, then but little understood even by 
those to whom such knowledge appropriately belonged—I 
mean the clergy. To promote the study of Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee, he founded a professorship in the university of 
Bologna, and appointed to the protessor’s chair, the canon 
Ambroggio, who understood no less than eighteen different lan- 
guages, many of which he spoke fluently. The lectures of 
the professor induced the study of the Hebrew, Syriac and 
Chaldee, from which the biblical student derived great advan- 
tage in his researches, and no doubt contributed in an equal 
degree to that reformation in religion which opened the eyes 
of men to the corruptions of the church of Rome. 

The encouragement given by Leo to every branch of learn- 
ing, even when he found his own power was tottering, gather- 
ed around him men of eminence in every department of litera- 
ture and science. The ‘Muses trim’d their wither’d bays,’ and 
*Rome’s ancient genius rais’d her reverend head.” As a patron 
of literature,as one who greatly aided in the advancement of 
knowledge, Leo holds a conspicuous place, ‘for the munificent 
encouragement afforded by him to every department of polite 
literature and elegant art. Itis this great characteristic which 
among two hundred and fifty successive pontiffs, who have 
successively oecupied the most eminent station in the christian 
world, has distinguished him above the rest, and given him a 
reputation which, notwithstanding the diversity of political, re- 








At the early age of thir- | 





ligious and even literary opinions, has been acknowledged in 
all civilized countries, and by every succeeding age.’ 

From the age of Leo to the present, literary improvement has 
been onward; in no part of the christian world has it gone 
backward, although its progress in some countries has not been 
as rapid as in others. Common schools and the higher institu- 
tions of learning, and other means of aiding the march of mind, 
are multiplying in every country, and it is a subject of pride 
‘to every American, that in his own land, learning is brought 


to every man’s door. W. T. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIAN TREATY. 


A very interesting scene took place in the early part of the 
week at the Masonic Hall, in this city, This was the conclud- 
ing of a treaty between the Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
United States, in relation to the selling of the Indian territory 
in Michigan. ‘The Indians have ceded about twenty millions 
of acres, reserving about one hundred and fifty thousand acres 
for themselves, in the northern part of Michigan, at Little Tra- 
verse, Chaboigan, Grand Traverse, and Pare Marguette. They 
receive six hundred thousand dollars, payable in thirty years, 
with other valuable grants. After the ceremonies of smoking 
and signing, several speeches were made, in which some ot 
the Indians indulged in a spirit of humor. They call us ‘the 
peopte with hats;’ and one wished that the people with hats, 
would present each of the chiefs, about twenty-five in number, 
with one of those ‘conveniences with four legs which travel so 
fast’—meaninga horse. All their requests ot this description, 
were granted: but one of them puta poser tothe Commissioner. 
He said that the people with hats ought to present each of the 
young men with asquaw! ‘This piece of fun wasintended for 
the edification of the ladies who were present. 

The treaty is now before the Senate: when ratified, it will 
be highly advantageous to all parties. The Indian territory 
was too large to be of any use to the tribes which were scatter- 
edover it. Now, they will be concentrated. Under the care 
of Mr. Hamelin, an amiable and accomplished half-blood of 
the Ottawa tribe, their progress in civilization must be rapid. 
They are all desirous of becoming amalgamated and identitied 
with our own people, and they will soon be so. ‘They have 
excited much interest in the district — Washington Mirror. 





SNAKE IN A MAN’S STOMACH. 


Durine the last four or five years, we are informed, Mr. Mar- 











shall Edson, (not Calvin) of Greenwich, fifteen miles from 
Jarre, Massachusetts, became afflicted with an internal disor- 
der, the cause of whichhe nor his physicians could satisfacto- 
rily account for, until recently. Mr. Edson was a skeleton in 
appearance, and although from the commencement of his dis- 
ease, he had a constantly increasing and unheard of appetite, 
and devoured animmense quantity of luxurious aliment, it by 
no means had the effect as it does upon aldermen, to make him 
grow fat. About three weeks since, a council of physicians 
was held over him, who decided that there was some kind of 
living animal within his body. Some of them thought it a 
snake, and the others, that it was some other animal. At any 
rate they all with one accord decided that the man should to- 
tally abstain from every kind of nourishment for eight days, 
that being the only alternative between life and death. On the 
eighth day, a pan of milk was placed on the floor, and Mr. 
Edson was taken by the heels and held over it. Very soon the 
head of a black-snake was discovered making his way out of 
his mouth to the milk, and began to lap the luscious beverage. 
It was immediately drawn from the throat of the agonized man, 
and killed, measuring eighteen inches in length. Mr. Edson 
is now regaining his health Barre Gazette. 


A NEW DICTIONARY. 








Tue first number of one of the most elaborate and magni‘i- 
cent works on the English language has just been issued from 
the pressof Mr. William Jackson, of No. 53 Cedarstreet. It is 
a new dictionary by Mr. Charles Richardson, one of the most 
distinguished of the literati of England. It will be completed 
in thirty parts, each part being a handsome quarto of from 
eighty to one hundred pages, at the astonishing low price of 
five shillings per part. Simultaneously with the publication 
here, it is published in London, by Mr. Pickering, of Chancery 

zane. The British Magazines and Reviews are, without 

exception, enthusiastic in praise of the work, and pronounce it, 
as we do, to be one of the most important and valuable that 
has ever been published.—Vew- York Transcript. 


IMPORTANT. 


Doctor John Fisher, in a late number of the Medical and 
Surgical Journal, recommends to mothers and nurses, in cases 
of croup, to apply sponges or napkins dipt in very hot waterand 
well wrung out, to the throat and upper part of the chest, and 
to persevere in this while they are procuring medical assistance. 
A celebrated German physician was the first to discover this 


remedy, which has been practised with uniform success.— 
Washington Mirror. 





FLORIDA WAR. 


Tue latest accounts warrant the conclusion that a bloody 
battle has yet to be fought. The fighting was not at an onl, 











and Gen. Scott was taking every precaution not to be caught as 
was Gen. Gaines, on the Withlacoothe.—Cin. Gazette. 














a 
SUGAR OBTAINED FROM INDIAN CORN. 

M. Patras lately presented to the Academio des Sciences o 
Paris, a sample of this substance, extracted from the stem of 
the plant, which has been found to contaia nearly six percent 
of syrup boiled to forty degrees, a part of which will not crys. 
talize before fructification, but it condenses and acquires mor, 
consistency from that period to the state of complete maturity. 
The most favorable time to obtain the greatest quantity of 
sugar, is immediately after the maturity and gathering of the 
fruit. ‘The matter left after the extraction of the sugar, is cap. 
ital to feed cattle or to make packing paper. 


re——— 
TEXAS. 


Accounts are in this city of disastrous character to the Tex. 
ians. They amount to this:—Santa Anna carried Bexar, Sap 
Antonia, by storm, March 6. ‘The whole garrison was put to 
death. ‘Travis committed suicide. Cols. Bowie and Crocker, 
among the slain. We do not give this tale credit in its exten; 
or details. Great barbarities are imputed to the victors. They 
read tu us like exaggerations, ‘The concurring reports, how. 
ever, warrant the belief that the Texians have been captured 
at San Antonia.—Cincinnati Gazette. 





IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


Tue annexed article we copy from the last number of the 
London Court Journal, a periodical devoted exclusively, to the 
interests of ladies. It refers, as will be seen, to an importam 
change about to be made in the dresses of fashionable ladies, 
being no less than the revival of the old fashion of hoops. The 
Journal, we take it for granted, is good authority in Europe, 
though we cannot say how far its influence extends here. 

‘We have this moment learned, from a friend newly arrived 
from Paris, (that mint of European fashions!) that a grand 
revolution in female costume has recently occurred, clearly 
foreshowing the revival of the hoop. At the balls of the new 
year, given by their majesties, the Dukes of Orleans, Brogile, 
and several of the ministers, where full dress is indispensable, 
the ladies of the royal family, and all others of distinction, have 
appeared in sleeves light to the arms, with lace ruffles descended 
from the elbow. With these flat sleeves, and the long tight 
stomachers now in vogue, it has been found necessary, in order 
to avoid an air of insigniticance, to increase the fulness of the 
petticoat, almost to the size of a hoop; a single flounce, properly 
called a furbelow, being added to the skirt, as worn in the ear- 
lier days of the late Queen Charlotte. Where the furbelow is 
omitted, a very full, rich robing has been adopted, supported by 
a stiff lining, so as to assume exactly the appearance of a hoop 
petticoat. Only think of it! 





SPECULATION. 


A new kind of speculation has recently been introduced in 
this place which bids fair to become prevalent and profitable, if 
the Governor does not interfere and procure a legislative act for 
its prohibition. A clerk in an establishment being inquired of 
how he was going to be engaged the coming season, replied 
that he did not know, for he was forsale. For how much the 
year? asked the inquirer. For seven hundred dollars. And 
what will you take for the refusal of yourself for ten days? said 
the speculator. One hundred dollars, was the answer. °Tisa 
a said he—here’s your money! In two davs time he 
sold the services of the clerk for ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, making 


two hundred dollars clear gain in two days.—Oswego Obser- 
ver. 








LITERARY RECORD. 








NEW WORKS, RECEIVED BY FLASH, RYDER, & C0. 


AGNES DE MANSFELDT, 


Aenes pe Mansretpt. By T. C. Grattan. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

‘Grattan’s present work is very different from those which have 
gone before; but, in many respects, we think it superior. Some 
of his characters would be sufficient to make the reputation of 
any young writer, and will greatly add to that which Mr. Grat- 
tan has already so justly attained........ Mr. Grattan, asa 
novelist, is second only to Mr. Bulwer; and asa romantic wri 
ter, inferior only to Sir Walter Scott..—New Monthly Magazint. 


2 vols. 12mo. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Biackwoop’s Epinsurcu Macazine. New American edition. 
Vol. 2, No. 1. New-York: Theodore Foster.—This very 
beautiful reprint continues to increase in popularity, and it 


well deserves it. Several papers in the present number, are o 
unusual merit and interest. 





LAW LIBRARY. 


Tue Law Lmrany, for March, 1836. Published monthly, 
by John §, Littell, Philadelphia, at $10 per annum.—The object 
of this publication is to furnish gentlemen of the bar with the 
most important British Elementary Treatises upon Law, 1” * 
form which will render them far less expensive than works of 
this description have hitherto been. The plan of this public 
tion is believed to be such as to recommend it to the support 
the profession generally in the United States. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 








MaRRYATT AND Wituts.—Much has been said in the news- 
papers, fora few weeks past, about a certain ‘use up,’ to adopt 
the popular phrase, which Mr. Nathaniel P. Willis, author of 
‘Pencillings by the Way,’ ‘Melanie,’ and other good things, and 
many trifling ones, received from captain Francis Marryatt, 
author of ‘Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ and much else that 
is exceedingly fine, and a great deal of the merest trash that 
has been set afloat during the literary flood of the last ten years- 
From some cause or other, not exactly apparent to us, considera- 
ble interest has been manifested with respect to this matter, 
and we have been a number of times begged to look among 
our exchange papers forthe ‘use up.? We are happy to inform 
the admirers of the gentlemen belligerents, that we have it 
now before us, in the Boston Galaxy of the 26th ultimo, into 
which paper it is copied from the London Metropolitan. It is 
written in captain Marryatt’s usual loose, helter-skelter man- 
ner; and, although evidently an effort at severe castigation, 
contains nothing, that we can perceive, calculated to cut much 
more than skin-deep. But for the gratification of the curious 
in such matters, we will attempt to give an idea of its pith and 
marrow. It is too long for publication in our columns, even if 
it were a matter of much greater importance. 

‘That we intend to be severe,’ says the captain, ‘we acknowl- 
edge; but at the same time, we will satisfactorily prove to our 
readers, that Mr. Willis has by his own conduct, provoked our 
indignation, and that he has been himself the attacking party ; 
we are about to retaliate, and when we have said what we in- 
tend to say, Mr. Willis will perhaps have gained one useful 
lesson, and, in future, be careful how he aims a blow at those 
whocan hit much harder than himself. 
strength,’ &c. 

Thus begins the gallant captain; and who shall say, he is 
not ‘every inch’ a real John Bull. ‘Mr. Willis’s **Pencillings 
by the Way,” is the head of his article; and he proceeds to 
say, that he ‘will not comment upon the work itself,’ and quite 
strictly keeps his promise. Mr. Willis the man, and not Mr. 
Willis’s book, is the thing obnoxious. Mr. Willis next gets a 
dig or two in the ribs, which, however, is far from knocking the 
breath out of him. ‘Then comes a defence of Mr. Lockhart 
from the animadversions of Mr. Willis; and this is followed 
immediately by a successful attempt to justify the former for 
his treatment of the latter in the ‘Quarterly Review.’ Pro- 
ceeding slong, we come to the following: ‘Although we are 
well acquainted with the birth, parentage, and history of Mr. 
Willis, previous to his making his continental tour, we will 
pass them over in silence; and we think Mr. Willis will ac- 
knowledge that we are gencrous in so doing.’ 


Conscious of our own 


The American 
Government next falls under the captain’s ire, for allowing its 
foreign ambassadors to have in their train an indefinite number 
of young men, in the character of attaches. ‘The ‘convenience 
of travelling’? which this affords, argues the captain, assists 
young men, not of ‘high connection, into the ‘best English society,’ 
which under other circumstances they could not reach.—A 
lamentable sin, truly. ‘In England,’ says the captain, ‘being 
attached to an embassy, implies that the parties so employed 
are of high connection, or o: acknowledged talent.’ Fortunate 
England! In this country, our nations of fitness and propriety 
have so much of crudeness in them, that respectability of cha- 
racter is sometimes thought of, even in the matter of selecting 
attaches. Unfortunate America! Following this, is a reitera- 
tion of the charge of Mr. Lockhart in the Quarterly, that Mr. 
Willis ran about—bowing, scraping, and simpering—requesting 
to be introduced into the ‘best society’ of England; and when 
he had drunk John Bull’s wine, and eaten his beafsteaks, and 
enjoyed an extra quantity of his well-bred hospitality, he 
turned round and abused him behind his back. Mr. Willis, it 
is very true, did that very thing; and he richly merited the 
scourging which he received at the hands of Mr. Lockhart. 
We cannot perceive that captain Marryatt has been very skill- 
ful in probing the wounds afresh. Next we are told, that ‘Mr. 
Willis, when he came into England, may be said, asan author, 
to have sued in forma pauperis” Which means, we suppose, 
that he was a literary beggar; and went around with ‘Melanie’ 
in his hand, from editor to editor, asking their commendation; 
as foreign paupers parade our streets, with certificates in their 
hands, asking alms frome door to door. This said, the gallant 
captain, probably having a vision pass before his eyes, in the 
shape of a Yankee cane, jumps behind Mr. Lockhart, and dis- 
charges a whole volley of grape at Mr. Willis. And this is 
about the sum of this important matter. 

The captain’s dander appears to have been raised by the fol- 
lowing passage in one of Mr. Willis’s Letters: ‘Marryatt’s 
works, although they can scarcely be dignified with the name 
of Literature, sell considerably about Wapping.’—A very erro- 
neous estimate of captain Marryatt’s writings, certainly; but 
hardly sufficient cause, according to our republican notions of 


things, for the Captain to have lashed himself into such a tem- 
pest. 


Tue Buckeyes.—The Buckeyes had theiranniversary jubilee 
on Thursday of last week. We were not present at either the 
dinner or the ball, but understand they were both conducted 
with much spirit, and passed off handsomely. The dinner 
was prepared at the Exchange, and is said to have been a sump- 
tuous affair. The oration was by Milton N. McLean, Esq.,and 
elicited several hearty bursts of applause from the company at 
the table—about two hundred in number. The regular toasts 
were appropriate—the wines good, and the volunteers of course 
ditto. 

In the evening, the Buckeye lasses came in for their share of 
the festivities of the occasion. There wasa rich and splendid 
ball at the Bazaar; and they moved. each one ‘every inch a 
queen,’ through the mazes of many a pleasant dance. 

‘Within ’twas brilliant all, and light— 
A thronging scene of figures bright; 
And glowed upon the dazzled sight, 
As when the setting sun hus given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even, 


And from their tissue fancy frames 
rial knights and fairy dames.’ 


How many hearts were lost, or how many were won—how 
many troths were plighted—how many ‘lovers’ quarrels’ made 
up—how many old flames rekindled—how many maiden ladies? 
hearts softened—how many erring bachelors brought to the 
stool of repentence—how many bosoms of sighing swains 
wrung by a certain negative monosyllable, or how many ecsta- 
cied by a certain affirmative one—we have not been informed: 
but as there was much beauty and considerable gallantry pre- 
sent, it is fairly presumable that the onslaughts were neither 


few nor weak, and that many a battle was fought, and many a 
victory won. 


Long live the Buckeyes—lads, lasses, an’ a’! 
Long live the Buckeyes—hurra! hurra! 


And that °s part of the chorus of a Song we might have given 
the gentlemen, had they not deprived us of the pleasure of lis- 
tening to their orator, by villainously making a dessert of his 
speech, instead of whetting their appetites with it as had been 
the fashion aforetime. How the ladies can excuse the com- 
mittee-men for depriving them of this pleasure, we do not 
know. They ought to have punished them at the ball, by 
refusing to ‘lead a measure’ with ever a mother’s son of them. 
Perhaps,however,the indignity never occurred to the dear crea- 


tures. We hope they will benefit by this hint, and assert their 
rights hereafter. 


Cincinnati Orrnan Asytum.—The managers of this benev- 
olent institution, have announced their intention of holding a 
Fair, at the Bazaar, on Wednesday the 20th and Thursday the 
2st instant. 

The character of thisinstitution is well known; and we feel 
assured it is only necessary to call attention to the object of the 
approaching Fair, to induce a very general attendance, and 
much liberality on the part of purchasers. At present, the 
Asylum is without such a building as its necessities demand; 
and it is for the purpose of procuring funds towards the erec- 
tion of asuitable house, that this Fair is gotten up. A great 
variety of articles, the useful as well as the ornamental, have 
been prepared; and it is to be hoped that the praiseworthy 
efforts of the benevolent ladies who have the management of 
this institution, will be seconded by our citizens with a hearty 
good-will. Those ladies who have prepared or are preparing 
articles for the Fair, are respectfully requested to send them to 
the residence of the treasurer, Mrs. Moorhead, north-east cor- 
nerof Broadway and Third streets, previous to Tuesday next. 
On the first day the Fair will commence at 7 o’clock, P. M., on 
the last at3 P. M. 





Just as IT OUGHT TO BE.—We observe, in the advertisement 
of the Managers of the Cincinnati Orphan Asylum, one very 
excellent arrangement for their approaching Fair. It is, that 
extortion will be prevented in all cases, by each article having 
a proper price indorsed upon it, more than which is not to be 
asked forit. Onaccount of our unfortunate bachelor friends, 
we sincerely rejoice at this arrangement. Itisnot many years 
since, that at a Fair, one of the abused brotherhood had to pay 
seventy-five cents for a letter, which contained only the pro- 
voking piece of information, that ladies were not particular 
admirers of gray-hairs. At the same time, another paid two 
dollars for a little looking-glass which drew his face so much 
awry, that it has not got straight to this day: at least he ima- 
gines so, every time he looks at his uncompanioned features. 
The perpetrator of the former of these tricks, was never 
discovered; that of the latter was a pert young Miss, who 
justified herself by exclaiming, that she had understood single 
gentlemen of a certain age were legitimate subjects for all sorts 
of fun, and all kinds of experiments. 

The poor baches! this is the way they have to suffer; perhaps 
after having passed, too, the excruciating ordeal of half a score 
of rejections. We have no ‘fellow feelings,’ but can sympa- 











thise with them notwithstanding. 


FRaGMENTS FRom THE News CoLumns.—Tyrone Power, the 
gentlemanly author and amiable actor, has been presented by 
lord Mulgrave, Viceroy of Ireland, with a splendid gold snuff- 
box. The outside is richly chased with a representation of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. On the inside, is this 
inscription: “Tyrone Power, Esq., from his excellency the earl 
of Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—1836.’ A lot of 
the tender correspondence of the late George Fourth of Englands 
particularly his love-letters to the Marchioness of Conyngham, 
his some time chere amie,'was recently found in an old iron 
chest, which had a few days before been soldatauction. They 
are in possession of his brother, the present king of England. 
Madame Vestris, the celebrated opera dancer, has just 
completed her fortieth year. She is said still to possess almost 
the buoyancy and sprightliness of youth. The mother of 
Napoleon died at Rome, on the 22nd of February ———Fieschi 
and his accomplices, authors of the infernal machine, were 
guillotined at Paris, on the 18th of February. Real estate 
to the amount of upwards of three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, was recently auctioned off, at New Orleans, in 
the course of two days. It is said that the principal purchaser 
was Achilles Murat; and, further, is rumored that the purcha- 
ses were made for his uncle, Joseph Bonaparte, Count de Survil- 
liers. The Texians have declared themselves a free and 
independent people. General Gaines has put a stop to the 
hostilities of the Florida Indians, and departed for his head 
quarters in Louisiana. 


























Literary Norices. North American Review. The Jan 
uary number of this quarterly has been received by Josiah 
Drake, at whose store it can be procured by subscribers and 
others. The North American is now understood to be under 
the editorial control of Professor Palfry—a distinguished scholar 
and writer. The number before us is one of more than its 
usual interest and literary merit. The articles are ten in num- 
ber. Their titles are subjoined. Means of ascertaining 
the genuineness and integrity of ancient writings; British 
poetry at the close of the last century; Survey of the Ameri- 
can coast; Dr. Moore’s lectures on the Greek language and 
literature; Sparks’ biography of Wayne and Vane; Richard 
Lovell Edgworth; Miss Sedgwick’s Linwoods; Arago on 
comets; Chief Justice Marshall; Anthracite coal trade of 
Pennsylvania. 





The New Yorker. A very excellent Family Newspaper—one 
of the three or four best in the United States—is issued from 
the famed city of Gotham, with this title. 


We have now 
before us, the first number of a new volume. 


It is made up 
mostly of choice literary matter, but contains weekly a large 
and entertaining summary of political information, and a well 
selected variety of such miscellaneous matters as are of interest 
to every family circle. The editorial quill is held by an able 
and ready hand. We earnestly recommend the New Yorker 
to any one of oua readers who may be in wantof an additional 
paper. 

Inclose two dollars, pay postage, and address H. Greely & co, 
editors and proprietors, New York city. 


Western Monthly Magazine. The April number of this 
deserving periodical, was handed us justas we were closing our 
Miscellany for the present week. We can not therefore speak 
of its merits, from actual knowledge; but from the titles of 
the articles, several of which we have just skirred, we pre- 
sume it will bear a comparison with the previous numbers that 
have been issued by the present enterprizing publishers.— We 
subjoin the table of contents. Caroline, a tale of Kentucky; 
Internal improvement of the West; The qualifications of 
Teachers; Retrospective review; Colleges; Female coquetry; 
Texas; Editorial Remarks; Harry Glenn; Meteorological 
observations. 





Preasant Hitt Acapemy.—lIt will be seen, by reference to 
an advertisement on our cover, that the summer session of this 
institution is about tocommence. We know of no school in 
the vicinity, which holds out as great inducements, to those 
who are desirous of having their sons pass the summer away 
from the heat and dust and unhealthiness of the city. It is 
high and pleasantly situated, and has capable instructors; and 
good board, washing and lodging, can be obtained at one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per week. 





DEVOTED, EVEN UNTO Deata.—We find the following para- 
graph in the Ravenna Ohio Courier. ‘Elisha Norton, of Hiram 
in Portage county, was found dead in his own house on the 20th 
ultimo. In his account book was found written in his own 
hand—“Mrs. Harriet T. Norton: I die that you may be happy, 
Elisha T. Norton.” The most hard-hearted lady of the days o¢ 
chivalry, could not have demanded more of her true knight, 
We admire the man, who will subject himself to some, even 
considerable, inconvenience to oblige a lady—especially when 
that lady is his wife; but it strikes us that Mr. Norton was a 





little too accommodating. 
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SUNDAY; APRIL 17TH. 2ND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. | 
DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Apri. 171m, 1790. Died, at Philadelphia, aged eighty-four, | 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the legislator of our country, and 
the prime mover of every measure which caused our separation 
from Great Britains whose discoveries in science have associa- | 
ted his nanie with that of Newton; whose political reflections 
have placed him by the side of a Solon and a Lycurgus; and 
the unremitting labors of whose life were directed to public 
utility. He was originally a printer, and a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts. ‘The account which he himself has left of his 
life, sews, in a striking manner, how a man, by talents, indus- 
try, and integrity, may arise from obscurity to the first eminence 
and consequence in the world. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 


Arnit I7rn, 1668. Expired Sir Wm. Davenant, an eminent 
poet, born at Oxford in 1605, He acquire d great reputation by 
writing poems and plays, and succeeded Ben Johnson as poet- 
laureat in 1637. For the benefit of, perhaps, some of our read- 
ers we would inform them that the laureat’s province is to write 
half-yearly laudatory verses; a practice which, it is said, exists 
in England alone. “The celebrated Gibbon took the liberty of 
recommending its abolition, and in order to render his advice 
more palatable to the Court, s¢ asoned it with an elegant com- 
pliment. From *Augustus to Louis,’ says he,*the Muse has too 
often been false and venal; but I much doubt whether any age 
or Court can produce a similar establishment of a stipe ndiary 
poet, who, in every reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish 
twice a year a measure of praise and verse, such as may be 
gung in the chapel, and, I believe, inthe presence of the Sove- 
reign. I speak the more freely,as the best time for abolishing 
this ridiculuus custom is, while the prince is a man of virtue, 
and the poet aman of genius’—(the laureat at that time was 
Thomas Warton.)  Gibbon’s Decline and ball, chapter 7. 
Butto return tothe subject of our memoir:—In the time of the 
commonwealth he was imprisoned; but, at the intercession of 
Milton, his life was saved, and he wassetatiiberty. After the 
restoration of Charles Il. he revived the drama, and obtained a 
patent fora new theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, London, where 
he dic d. 


DR. ERASMUS DARWIN, 


Arai. (rn, 1802. Dr. Erasmus Darwin died. As a physi-; 
cian, this man took every opportunity to impress a dread of 
spirituous liquors on the minds of his patients; and certainly | 
the most eminentof the faculty concur with him in declaring, | 
that the general effect of drinking ardent spirits, is an inflamed | 
liver, leprous cruptions on the face, gout, dropsy, epilepsy, mel- 
ancholy, and insanity. During his whole lite, Darwin was 
remarkable for humanity of disposition, which was particularly | 
conspicuous in tie eare he took even of the lowest animals. 
Having usual limit of the 
life of man, his career of usefulness and benevolence was| 
fintshed bya painless exit; for after a few hours’ indisposition, | 

| 


arrived at the age assigned as the 


he expired in-an elbow chair, without the least perceptible 
emotion whatever. Dr. Darwin was born at Elston, England, 
mthe year 1731. His chief works are *Zoonomia, or the laws} 
of Orgamie Life;’ “The Botanic Garden;’ *The Temple of Na-| 
ture,’ a posthumous publication, and ‘A Plan for the Conduct | 
of Female Edueation in Boarding Schools,’ a work containing | 
many useful hints to those who are entrusted with the care of | 
Females. 


JUDGEHE JEFFERIES. 


\ 
Arrin 18ru, 1689.) Died in the Tower of London, exeerated | 

ry mankind, the infaumeus Judge Jetleries. He was seandalously 
vicious, drunk every day, and furiously passionate; and whe n! 
Lord Chief Justice, he even be traye d the decencies of his post, | 
by not affecting to appear impartial, as beeame a judge; and by! 
running upon all occasions into noisy declamations. Je tleries 
hanged in several places about six hundred persons. A Mrs. 
Jaunt, a widow, near Wapping, who was a baptist, and spent 
her time inacis of charity, was tried on a charge of having hid 
one Burton, whe, hearing that the kine had said that he would 
sooner pardon rebels than those who harbored them, accused 
his benetactress of having saved his lite. 
the stake. 


She was burned at 
The excellent William Penn, the quaker, saw her 
dic, and related the manner of her death. She laid the straw 
about her, for her burning speedily, and behaved herself so} 
heroically, that all melted into t ars. 


TUESDAY; APRIL 19TH. 
LORD BYRON. 





Argus 19, 1824. Lord Byron died. A letter which was pub- 
ished in the Observer Newspaper of November 13th, 1818, 
relative to the re sidence ot this distinguishe d character in the 

island of Mitylene, seems to have escaped notice. If authen- 
tic, it is, in some de gree, an interesting memorial. ‘In ceiling! 
through the Grecian Archipelago, in the year 1812, we put into 
the harbor of Mitylene, in the island of thatname. The beauty 

ot this place, and the certain supply of eattle and vegetables 

always to be had there, induce many British vessels to visit it, | 
both men-ol-war and merchantmen; and though it lies rathe r| 
yut of the track for ships bound to Smyrna, its bounties amply | 
repay for the deviation of a voyage. We loaded, as usual, at} 
the bottom of the bay, and whilst the men were employed in| 
watering, and the purser bargaining for cattle with the natives 
the clergyman and myself took a ramble to a cave, called| 
Homer's School, and other places where we had been before 
On the brow of Mount Ida—a small monticole so call d—we| 
met withand engaged a young Greek as our guide »Who told us 
he had come from Scio with an English lord, wholeft the island | 
four days previous to our arrival in his feluecca. ‘He engaged | 


me asa pilot,” said the Greek, ‘and would have taken me with 
him did f not choose to quit Mitylene, where I am likely to get 
He was an odd but a very good man. ‘ 


married The cottage! 





LORD BYRON, CONTINUED. 
over the hill, facing the river, belongs to him, and he has left/ 
an old man incharge of it; he gave Dominick, the wine-trader, | 
six hundred zechines for it, (about 1200 dollars,) and has resid-| 
ed there about fourteen months, though not constantly; for he | 
sails in his felucca very often to the different islands.’ This! 
account excited our curiosity very much, and we lost no time | 
in hastening to the house where our countryman had resided. | 
We were kindly received by an old man, who conducted us, 
over the mansion. It consisted of four apartments on the | 
ground floor, an entrance hall, a drawing-room, a sitting parlor, , 
and a bed room, with a spacious closet annexed, They were! 
all simply decorated: plain green-stained walls, marble tables | 
on cither side, a large myrtle in the centre, and asmall fountain 
beneath, which could be made to play through the branches by | 
moving a spring fixed in the side of a small bronze Venusina 
leaning posture; a large couch or sopha completed the furni- 
ture. Inthe hall stood half a dozen English cane chairs, and 
an empty bookeease: there were no mirrors, nora single paint | 
ing. The bed-chamber had merely a large mattrass spread on 
the floor, with two stuffed cotton quilts and a pillow—the com- 
mon bed throughout Greece. In the sitting room we observed 
a marble recess, formerly, the old man told us, filled with books 
and papers, which were then in a large seaman’s chest in the 
closet: it was open, but we did not think ourselves justified in 
examining the contents. On the tablet of the recess lay Vul-! 
taire’s,Shakspeare’s, Boileau’s,and Rousseau’s w orks,complete ; 
Volney’s ‘Ruins of Empires;? Zimmerman, in the German lan- 
guage; Kolpstock’s ‘Messiah ;’ Kotzebue’s novels; Schiller’s 
play of the *Robbers;? Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ an Italian edi- 
tion, printed at Parma ; several small pamphlets from the 
Greek press at ( Constantinople, much torn. Most of these books 
were filled with marginal notes, written with a pencil, in 
Italian and Latin. ‘The ‘Messiah? was literally scribbled al}; 
over, and marked with slips of paper, on which also were re-! 
marks. The old man said, ‘the lord had been reading these | 
books the evening before he sailed, and torgot to place them 
with the others; but,’ said he, ‘there they must lie until his} 
return, for he is so particular; that were I to move one thing | 
without his orders, he would frown upon me for a week togeth- 
er: he isotherwise very good. ITonce did him a service, and 1| 
have the produce of this farm forthe trouble of taking care of | 
it, except twenty zechines, which I pay to an aged Armenian, | 
who resides ina small cottage in the wood, and whom the lord 
brought here from Adrianople; [don’t know for what reason.’ 
The appearance of the house externally was pleasing. The 
portico in front was fifty paces longand fourteen broad, and the 
iluted marble pillars with black plinths and fret-work cornices, 
as it is now customary in Grecian architecture, were consid-| 
erably higher than the roof. The roof, surrounded by a light 
stone balustrade, was covered by afine Turkey carpet, beneath | 
an awning of strong coarse linen. Most of the house-tops are 
thus furnished, as upon them the Greeks pass their evenings in| 
smoking, drinking light wines, such as ‘lachryman Christe,’ | 
eating fruit, and enjoying the evening breeze. On the lett 
hand, as we entered the house, a stall streamlet glided away ; 
grapes, oranges, and limes, were clustering together on its bors! 
ders, and under the shade of two large myrtle bushes, a marble | 


| seat, with an ornamental wooden back, was placed, on which, | 


we are told, the lord passed many of his evenings and nights, | 
ull twelve o'clock, reading, writing, and talking to himselt.| 
+L suppose,’ said the old man, ‘praying; fur he was very devout, 
and always attended our church twice a week, besides Sun- 
The view from this seat was what may be termed, a 
A line of rich vineyards led the eye to Mount | 


| 


days.’ 
bird’s eve view. 


tan ' 1 | 
| Calda, covered with olive and myrtle-trees in bloom, and on 
‘ihe summit of which an ancient Greek temple appeared in} 


majestie dk cay. A small stream issuing from the ruins, des- | 
cended in broken cascades, until it was lost in the woods near! 
the mountain's base. The sca, smooth as glass, and an horizon | 
unshaded by a single cloud, terminates the view in front; and | 
a little on the left, through a vista of lofty chesnut and palm-| 
trees, several small islands were distinetly observed, studding | 
the light blue wave with spots of emerald green. 1 seldom! 
enjoyed a view more than | did this; but our inquiries were | 


| fruitless as to the name of the person who had resided in this 


romantic solitude; none knew his name but Dominick, his| 
banker, who had gone to Candia. *The Armenian,’ said our} 
conductor, ‘could tell, but L am sure he will not’—*And cannot } 
you tell, old friend?’ said IL—*If I can,’ said he, ‘1 dare not.’ | 
We had not time to visit the Armenian, but on our return to the | 
town we learnt several particulars of the isolated lord. He had | 
portioned eight young girls when he was last upon the island, | 
and even danced with them at the nuptial feast. He gave acow| 
to-one man, horses to others, and cotton and silk to the girls} 
who live by weaving these articles. He also bought a new! 
boat for a fisherman who had lost his own in a gale, and he| 
often gave Greek ‘Testaments to the poor children. In short, | 
he appeared to us, from all we collected, to have been a very | 
eecentric and benevolent character. One circumstance we} 
learnt, which our old friend at the cottage thought proper net | 
to disclose. He had a most beautiful daughter, with whom the} 
lord was often seen walking on the seashore, and he had bought | 


her a piano forte, and taught her himself the use of it. Such) % his age. 
nent genius all men acknowledge 
greatness he added a quality it is seldom allied with. ‘Noman 


was the information with which we departed from the peacetul | 
isle of Mitylene, our iniaginations all on the rack, guessing, 

. ? . ’ 98 ° hel | 
who this rambler in Greece could be. 





ina small piece entitled *A Journey to I 
tence in it comes with a touching effect ont 
‘saluted by a father’s honored name.’ 


monument was erected to his 
that city, on which was insceri 
pen of Le Chey. de Meyrionet, the French Consul 


ebrated Spanish author died. 
is best known in England b 
rendered him popular throughout Europe. 
however, and the celebrity of his name, 
difficulty kept himself from starving. 


Spain, Suaksreare died in England. 
ot his birth-day, whereon he complete 


He had money, it was! I 











=== 
WEDNESDAY; APRIL 20TH. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


_ Apri 20tH, 1657. The renowned Blake entirely destroyed 
sixteen Spanish ships (secured with great nautical ekil] 
well protected by a castle and fortson the shore,) in the harbo 
of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands nan 
the north-west coast of Africa. This was thought, at the time 
to be one of the greatest naval exploits that had ever been mg 
complished. It was indeed, so miraculous, says the Earl of 
Clarendon, that all men who knew the place wondered tha 
any sober man, with what courage soever endowed, would 
ever have undertaken it; and the victors could hardly per 
suade themselves to believe what they had done; whilst ths 
surviving Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief that 
they were devils,and not men, who had destroyed their ships 
insuch amanner. Asths was the greatest,so it was the last 
action of this gallant man; for, being at the time nearly cop 
sumed by a dropsy and scurvy, he shortly aiter hastened home 
that he might yield his last breath in his native country ;—and 
as he came withinsight of land, he expired! : 








THURSDAY, APRIL 21ST. 
ROMULUS, 


Aprit 21st, 753 years betore Christ. Romulus commenced 
the foundation of Rome; on this day jis brother Remus was 
slain by Romulus or his workmen, for having ridiculed the 
slenderness of the walls. ‘Thus raised in blood they became 
the sanctuary of re fugees and criminals, and to increase the 
population neighboring iemales were forcibly dragged within 
its boundaries. i ‘ 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Apri 2ist, 323 years before Christ. Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip of Macedon died. When a boy he tamed 
3ucephalus, a horse which none of the courtiers could manage, 
and Philip wept that the kingdom of Macedonia would be too 
small for such a son. He was under Aristotle for five years; 
after the assassination of his father, he slew his murdere Ts, 
succeeded him in the sovereignty, conquered Thrace and Illy- 
ricum, destroyed Thebes, became chiet coimander of all the 
forces of Greece, conquered Darius and all Asia Minor, sub- 
dued Egypt, Media, Syria, and Persia, visited the temple of 


| Jupiter Ammon, bribed the priests to salute him as the son of 


that god, exacted divine honors from his army, spread his 
conquests over India, invaded Scythia, visited the Indian ocean, 
and laden with the spoils of India, returned to Babylon, where 
he died of drunkenness, in the thirty-second year of his age. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22ND 

HENRY FIELDING, 
_APRIL 22np, 1707. Was born, at Sharpham Park, a smal 
distance from Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, He nry Fi ding, 
one of the most celebrated English writers we the line : fae 
and humor. His ‘Joseph Andrews’ and ‘Tom Jones’ are f Nik 
iar to all who have any relish tor genuine humor and aoe 
istic incidents, and have conferred immortality upon pen 
— His ge n1us appears to most advantage in those strong 
ively, and natural paintings of the characters of mankind a id 
the movements ot the human he art, Which constitute the i” =" 
of his novels. *Tom Jones’ is considered as the most pe oo 
ot his works. He long held the appointment of aiilone pee 
for Middlesex; this situation and his great ieesary cio. 
might have secured him an honorable support; bet be i aie 
ing a ridiculous passion for appearing a man of large fort m4 
he reduced himself froma handsome competeney ‘to ep 
patent . ; yto the un- 

pleasant situation of having no fortune at all.—Mr Fieldi 
died at Lisbon, whither he had gone for the seenveey of bie 
health, in 1754. The last gleams of his genius we re denlaved 
aisbon.? The first sen- 
hose who are 
c He was interred in the 
‘actory at Lisbon, where a 
memory by his countrymen in 
ved an elegant epitaph, irom the 


burying-ground of the English | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23RD. ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 


CERVANTES, 

Arrit 23rp, 1616. Miguel Cervantes de Savedra the cel- 
Cervantes was born in 1549; he 

y his ‘Don Quixote,’ which has 
With all his merit, 
Cervantes, with some 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Aprit 23RD, 1616. On the same day with Cervantes in 


It was the anniversary 
ted the fifty-second year 
ise him, whose superemi- 
and reverence? To his 


Who is qualified to pra 


iad fewer enemies alive or dead; and this is the more remark- 


evident; he had philanthropy of disposition, and all those} able as he was himself prone to parody, and must therefore 


eccentricities Which mark peculiar genius. 
all our doubts were dispelled. Falling in with Mr. Foster, the 
architect, a pupil of Wyatt’s who had been travelling in Egypt 


Arrived at Palermo, | have mortified many ot his contemporaries.’ 
he fill up one monument. 


Goodness and 





and Greece,—*The individual,’ said he, ‘about whom you are} 
so anxious, is Lord Byron; I met him in my travels on the island | 
ot Tenedos, and [also visited him at Mitylene.—We had nev- 
er then heard of his lordship’s fame, as we had been some years 


| from home; but, ‘Childe Harold’ being put into our hands, we 


recognised the recluse of Calclainevery page. Deeply did we| 
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